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INTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. of 
N ORIENTALISTS, 1892. 
Hon. President—H.R.H. The DUKE of YORK. 
President—Prof. MAX MULLER. 
ications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed to 
ye Secu An. 2 22, — 
Tickets, ll. ; 
s al be sreid September 5 to 
qne OAS. M : R’S Address will be delivered on the Morning of 
Seances & and Mr. GLADSTONE’S at 3 p.m. on September 7 
Orientalists are informed that invitations have been receiy: uN 
from ‘aensve for holding the Tenth Congress there. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. — The THIR- 
TEENTH ge MN CONGRESS and HEALTH EXHIBITION 

will be held at PORTSMOUTH on SEPTEMBER 12 and Following 

Patron—H. RH the DUKE of CONNAUGHT, K.G. K.P. K.T. 

Bes GCMG. President—Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON. The 
Council invite Papers on subjects relating to Health and Sanitary 
Selence.—Farther particulars 0: the Meeting can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Institute, E. Wutre Wa tis, 74\, Margaret-street, W. 


RoraL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LAST WEEK.— 
The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of MONDAY, 


August Ist. 








[HE DICTIONARY of ARCHITECTURE. 


Subscribers and others desirous to complete their Sets by the acqui- 
sition of the later Parts are ener to apply to Mr. Arnruur Carrs, 
Hon. Sec.. No. 7, Whitehall-yard, S.V 

A few Complete Copies are ay ailable for New Subscribers. 


YPE-WRITING.—Lady seeks EMPLOYMENT. 

All kinds of Copying ; home work. Terms, ld. per folio, 72 words ; 

if in two coloured inks, i}d. per folio.—A. Nicuttncatt, The Avenue, 
Stevenage. 


YPE-WRITING, TYPE-WRITING. Half usual 
~ rong 8d. per 1,000 words. Terms cash.—Lewis, 60, Chancery- 





lane, 


YYPE- WRITER. — AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
Views, Lectures, al or other Articles, COPIED with securecy 
‘erm: licate Copies.—Address Miss E. 

Troan, 23, Maitland Park-villas, fisverstock- hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


RT MASTER. —WANTED, for Londonderry 
School of Art, a HEAD MASTER. Salary, 90 per cent. of fees 

and results. To an energetic man would probably average over 3001. 
ps annum.— Bald before 8th August to J. A. Wittiams, Savings Bank, 














OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — EVENING 
EXHIBITION. — The EXHIBITION will be OPEN in. the 
Y, July 25th, to MONDAY, ‘August Ist (Bank 


Holiday), from to 10.30. 6d. ; € 6d.—O) K 
HOLIDAY the ‘admission throughout the day will be 6d. On other days 


it will be as usual! 


ponoveH of NOTTINGHAM MUSEUM and 
ART GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES and SCULPTURE. 
The above EXHIBITION will OPEN on SATURDAY, September 10th, 
Wvorks will be received between the 15th and 17th of August inclusive. 
Forms and all particulars can be had on application. 


G. HARRY WALLIS, Director and Curator. 
Nottingham Castle, June, 1892. 


EEDS SEVENTH TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, TOWN HALL. 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, _ oe 
October Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 


Patron, THE QUEEN. 











Conductor, SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME ALBAN I, MISS Mé et RE, 


ANNA WILLIAM 
MISS ees WILSON, MISS MARIAN McKENZIE, 
MR. EDWA: LLOY . PIER ai 


MR. HEN LMO. 
MR. ANDREW BLACK, and MR. PLUNKET GREENE. 
BAND and CHORUS of 430. 


Prices of Tickets : 

SERIAL TICKET (transferable), “onhgenyg to 

all the Concerts except Saturday night .. 
SERIAL TICKET (transferable), admitting to 

all the Concerts, + oad Saturday eae 
FIRST SEATS (Morning) . 
FIRST SEATS (Evening) .. an ox es 
SECOND SEATS (Morning) ee Pe es 
SECOND SEATS (Evening) oe 

All Seats are Numbe:ed and Reserved. 


Applications for Tickets cannot be att to unless 
remittance for the full amount of the Tiekets required. 


one will be entered and Seats marked off in the order 





a by 


Programmes can now be had. 
All communications to be made to 
ALD. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


SECRETARY disengaged. Shorthand and Type- 
tb cs wi ings I eee abroad, Classics. Good 


ADY SECRETARY. — RE-ENGAGEMENT 
desired as READER ey AMANUENSIS 4 on § + of High-Class 
Capi re ghes' —Siema, 10, Queen-street, 


Yous LADY (Honours Senior Cambridze, 
F igne a Snowlodge of French and German), ro wre Shorthand 
and Remington Typist, seeks ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE 
SEY Non -Resident).—Address E., Hoiland House, Komford- 


((OMPETENT REPORTER, with ten years’ 
Daesndon experience, requires SITUATION. Verbatim Note-1aker ; 


r an te Local Notes, Gossip, &c. Mare references as to 
ee Appiy We 172, oHigh-road road, Balham, 8. W. 


UNIQUE, excellent opportunity. —WANTED, 

vith the CO-OPERATION of One or Two GENTLEMEN to ASSIST 
SMALL CAPITAL in further developing a Gaetano well- 

‘sablished MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Full p 

‘A A. “f yeare of Messrs. Shaen, Roscoe, Massey & Co., Solicitors, 


amneens offered in small PRINTING and 
ENG BUSINESS. A a wieght pene.) for business man 
itageously made for 

Rng en: Address Box 162, “Sell 's AdvertisingO Offices, London. 



































Bouton GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors purpose appointing a HEAD MASTER of the above 
School, to enter on the duties as from Christmas next. ‘The scheme of 
the Foundation provides that the Head Master shall be a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a 
fixed yearly stipend oi 150/., and alsoa further or capitation payment from 
the boys. e Governors will guarantee that the total yearly amount 
shall not be jean than 400). There are about 70 boys in attendance. 
= is no master’s residence. 

pplicants for the office are requested to state their age and whether 
ae and to send their applications, accompanied by testimonials as 
to character, &c., before the lst September next, add erg: to the 
aeons from whom copies of the scheme can be obtaine 
t is particularly req tha will not canvas the 
Governors either personally = by letter 
KINS & ‘Son, 
20, Wood-street, Bolton, Suly 20th, 1892 


YHE PRINCIPALSHIP of St. DAVID’S 
COLLEGE, Lampeter, will be VACANT at the end of September. 
Benieaues: with not more than six testimonials, should be var in, 
not ater than July 31, to the Recivs Prorrssor or Divinrry, Cambrid 
jor a as to duties and stipend may be obtained from the present 





Clerk to the Governors. 








UNIVERSITY of TORONTO. 
estate abt of POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Applicati ith ials and ref ill be received by 
the TTadersigned until ae Ist of August next, for the CHAIR of 
POLITICAL SCIENCE in the cag ef Toronto. Salary 500/. 
Duties to commence Ist October, 1892. 

Gio. Ww. ROSS, Minister of Education. 


NOUcE. ‘IS | HEREBY GIVEN, that the post of 

YDREWS' Pret SSOR of ASTRONOMY in the University 
of Dublin will be VACANT before next OCTUBER. Candid»tes will 
please Bors in their spelieations on or before October 1, addressing 








em “The Recisrrar, Trinity College, Dublin,” to whom also any 
inquiry vat further information ought to be addressed. 


BER DA A R E H A LL of RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN - STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
Principal—Miss HURLBATT. 

Board and Residence, 35/. per annum. College Tuition Fee, 10/. 
annum. One Scholarship of 30/., Two Scholarsh “ of af One Scholar- 
ship of 20/., and Twelve Exhibitions of 11l. 1s., will be offered at the 
University ‘College Entrance E in Sep —For par- 
ticulars bg AY to the Parncipat. 

July 15 


RAWING and PAINTING LESSONS _ by 
CORRESPONDENCE.—An ARTIST, former Pupil of Professor 
Ruskin, with first-rate testimonial from him, gives DRAWING and 
PAINTING LESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE. National Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze pen for Drawing and Painting; Exhibitor in the 
Royal Academy, see No. 1115, present Exhibition. Schools attended. 
a eritieized, —For particulars apply to Frepx. Harris, Brunswick- 


, 5 











“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO, 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
1 ft 


REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHEN2ZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


ARIS.—The ATHENAUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 








[REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, Trebovir-road, 
South Kensington, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE —. Advanced 

and Elementary Classes.—The NEXT TERM willCommence TUESDAY, 
September 20th. Prospectuses, &c., on application.—A separate House 
adjoining for Resident Pupils. 


r 

FENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 

SION.—Mr. SULLIVAN, certificated first-class instructor in 

ises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, gives LESSONS in 

T, Military, Musical, and Swedish Drill, Fencing with 

Foil or Rapier, Sword Play, and the Gloves. Highest references. The 
Exercises are a careful selection, approved by medical authority. 
Schools and Colleges attended. —For terms address 57, Uverdale-roa 








hysical exe 
JEPOR.TME 





OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.—M. BARBIER, 
French Master, Glasgow Athenwum, Examiner in French to 
Intermediate Education Board, receives at his country residence in 
Normandy, during ay and August, a few GENTLEMEN desirous of 
improving their knowledge of French by a stay in France. tackward 
Candidates coached for Examination. Beautiful country. ‘Tennis. 
Every comfort. Highest references.—For particulars and Prospectus 
apply to M. Banpirr, Ecrosville par Louviers, Eure, France. 


HAS OVER.—Miss RUHMKORFF offers a cheer- 

ful and comfortable HOME to YOUNG LADIES. French 
(Parisian) and German Conversation. Highest references to English 
parents. Terms, 70 Guineas per annum.—Address Sextrostrasse, 7, 
Hanover. 


LADY wishes to MEET with FAMILY or 

rty of Ladies who would pay expenses of a visit to Art- 

Cities. of italy in exchange for guidance to same and competent Instruc- 

tion in History of Art. For particulars apply to R. E. A., New Somer- 
ville Club, 231, Oxford-street. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
Principal —H. R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford 
Subjects Professors. 
GREEK — aaa Rhys Roberts, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
LATIN.—E. V. Arnold, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
were ont GERMAN.—Frederic Spencer, M.A. (Camb.), Phil. Doc. 








ENGLISH. =_ rhe Principal 
hese PHY. —E. Keri Evans, M.A., 


University. 

MATHEMATICS, —G. B. Mathews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

W. prpets —Lecturer, J. Morris Jones, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, 


late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 


xford. 
WELSH HISTORY.—Lecturer, J. E. Lloyd, M.A., Lincoln College, 


Ox 
PHYSI 1¢8.— Andrew Gray, M.A. F.R.S.E. 

CHEMISTRY.—J. J. Dobbie, M.A. D ‘Se, late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 

University. 

BIOLOGY.—R. W. Phillips, M.A. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.), late Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambtidge. 
ZOOLOGY. coe Philip J. White, M.B. (Edin.). 
AGRICULTUL Lecturer, Douglas A. Gilchrist, B.Sc. (Edin.). 
With ight t Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators. 

The NEXT SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 4th, 1892. Inclusive 
Tuition Fee, 10/ a year. Registration Fee, 1/. ls. Laboratory Fees 
additional, on the scale of 1/. ls. per term for six hours a week. ‘The 
College possesses extensive and well-equipped Laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. 

The average cost of living (including College ayers fees) at Bangor 
for the Session (33 weeks) is from 30/. to 40/. A list of registered 
Lodging-houses is kept at the College A Hall of Residence for Women 
was opened in October, 1888.—For detailed information as to Courses. 
nose and other Scholarships, &c., apply to the Secretary and 
Registra’ J. E. LLOYD, M.A. 

anger. May 28, 1892. 


1 
Q AUTHORS and SOLICITORS.— 
r.H.A. bin tg A bes cage fy to Messrs. Rivington). 
Specialist in Copyright Valuations, ee to undertake the 
VALUATION oft ERARY PROPERTY for bate, Transfer, and 
other purposes. Particulars of Literary Investments and Partnerships to 
bond fide Bors P —St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 
gate-hill, E.C. 











an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique C 

Pen wings ; also of seeing and handling the various materials. plates, 
wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. — VACATION 

August 15th to September 19th.—Address 123, Victoria-street, 8. W. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 


COUNTANT, and VALU ER. Advice given as to the best mode 
on behalf of Authors 





I NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 
The SESSION 1892-93 will BEGIN on 6th OCTOBER. e 
College supplies for persons of either sex, above the Solgpa! school 
, the means of continuing their studies in Science, hysteal 
ne Literature. and queer of a ‘The Chemical, L Phys 
an 





open "aaily. The Tagincerio Department includes civil Mechanical, 
trical, and Mining Engineering, Surveying and apehitecteral 
Work ; and special arrangements for Practical Work have been made 
with various Engineers in and near Bristol. Several Scholarships are 
tenable at the College. 


- 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A. LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and ed 
for Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offere 
College eens rg == Works’ bgt 
arrangements for int LE} 
ing full faforination, price Is (by post, Is. Pim athere 
15 vacancies in October.— h "abo uld be made 
as early as possible to the revi cas whom Prospectus and par- 
ticulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained 

AMES RAFT ER, Secretary. 











rraneier of Literary Property carefull ——— Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’experience. Highe' 


free. la, Faternoster-row, 


G. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on ee 

and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 

















Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ern sr" ae onuees seat ne — 
DULAU & CO. 37, 'S0HO-SQ UAR: 


(CATALOGUE of BOOKS. —Just ready, a Special 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced a free on application to CLemenr S. Parmer, Antiquarian 
rew, London, W.C. 








” » 
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E 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
PARTS I. and II. of GENERAL CATALOGUE 


(A—C) (D—E) now ready, price 1s. each 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &e. The largest 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued Monthly and sent post o- on application. Kooks Bought.— 
Waxrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


U. MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, qoburch - street, 
Paddington Green, London, 

CATALOGUE (52 pp ) of Better-Class SEC oD ‘AND BOOKS free on 
application. Specialities, Well-Kound Works, America, Antiquarian, 
Australia, Curious, Early Printed, Heraldry, Standard First Editions 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Phiz, Iilustrated Books generally. 
Libraries Purchased 


(TREGASEIS, ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS. 





AUTHORS, 


Books illus- 








Ready this day, 
““CAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUE, No. 246, 


containing MANUSCRIPTS, RARE, VALUABLE, and STANDARD 
BOOKS, including a small Collection of Works on Architecture and 
Spiritualism, from the Libraries formed by the following Collectors : 
the late C. T. Read, Esq., of Salisbury “R. H. Trannack, Esq., of 
Perea late Samuel Crompton, Esq.; Wyatt Papworth, Esq., 

F.RI.B.A Sditor of * Dictionary of Architecture” ; and late Ernest C. 
sq., of Gray s Inn. 


J. & M. L. Tregaskis, 232, High Holborn, W.C. 


TEW CATALOGUE of very RARE and CHOICE 
BOOKS, including Americana—French Illustrated Books, many 
in beautiful old bindings, from the Libraries of Marie Antoinette, 
Louis XV., Madame de Pompadour, &c.—Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, first edition—Chaucer’s Works, 15 Cowper's Poems and ‘Task, 
2 vols. first edition—Crébillon, CZuvres, 3 vols. 1812, unique copy, 
printed on vellum—Gray’s Senate-House Ode, the excessively rare first 
edition—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, and other first ’ editions— 
Holbein’s Court of Henry VIII., Prince Talleyrand’s superb copy—La 
Fontaine, Amours de Psyche first edition—Lamb’s Elia and Last Essays 
of Elia, 2 vols. first edition—Le Sage, Gil Blas, 4 vols. first edition— 
Lessing's Fablen, first edition—Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition— 
Shakespeare, Fourth Folio—Sheridan’s School for Scandal, first edition 
—Spenser’s Colin Clout, first edition—Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, first 
edition—Tempest’s London see 171, complete set. 


J. Pearson & Co. 5, Pall Mall-place, London, 8. W. 


Thomas, 











CEASED RELATIVES. — MEMORIAL 
PORTRAITS.—Especial care bestowed upon these Commissions 
They can be pro- 


D* 


by DICKINSON & FOSTER, 14, New Bond-street. 
duced from old photographs or copied from pictures. 


\HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 








THE 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Direr, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 

FRENCH ART.—A Selection from Pictures in the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg, and numerous Examples from recent Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


AUTOGRAVURE, 

“(A well-deserved Medal is gained by the extremely successful auto- 
gravure made by the Autotype Company, after Mr. Frank Brangwyn's 
picture ‘ Outward Bound.’ It is satisfactory to see an English Com- 
pany achieving quite as great success in photo-engraving as has been 
reached by any of the plates of the Goupil Company in Paris.”—From 
Notice of the Photographic Society's Exhibition, the Zimes, Sept. 28th, 
1891. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Fublished by the ere ei ade 74, New Oxford-street, London. 


ry 
NUEWSP SPAPERS, MAGAZIN ES, BOOKS, &c., 
PRINTED and PUBL ISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Prospectus: Art icles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
&c., in the best style. Their Offices are titted with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign 
ype, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
premises for Editorial Offices. free. Advertising and Publishing De part- 
ments conducted. Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, ‘ “Atricanism, London. 


\ TANTED to PURCHASE, a U NIVERSAL 

GAZETTEER or BOOK containing Names and Description of 
Places in the World. State date of publication, how many volumes, and 
price asked.—C. P. Curisriz, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


7 UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered ina Private Family. Central position. Close to 
Common, three minutes’ from S.E. Rly. Station. Dry, peering 
air.—X. G., Roxwell, Guildiord-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Price Six Guineas. 











FLEET-STREET (best part of).—FIRST FLOOR 
TO LET. Light, convenient Oftices, suitable for Editorial or 
Literary work.—A.Lrrep Watson, 60, Queen Victoria-street. 


CO epntaty eta (near the Railway Station, and 

a ge situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, ‘tor the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with "spacious pod ‘lotty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14} acres of perfectly a (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and ture. Original rent, 36Ul. per annum. No 
remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuarrett, of 29 (corner of), Lincoln's 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 








SELECT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be ws at the residences of Subscribers in London 
he Library Messengers. 


OR from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and ee are in 
circulation. 
Catalogue | of English Books for 1891, ae 6d. Catalogue of oy 
—— ls. and ¢ ts of Books on Sale, postage 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 








Sales by Auction 


The Collections of Coins, Medals, and Tokens of F. W. LONG- 
BOTTOM, Esq.; the late Dr. RADCLIFFE; the late 
W. J. BELT, Esq., and others, 


N ESSRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AU CTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 26, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTIONS of GREEK, ROMAN, 
ENGLISH, and FOREIGN COINS, MEDALS, and TOKENS, the Pro- 
perties of F. W. LONGBOTTOM, Esq.; the late Dr. RADCLIFFE, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury; the late W. J. BELT, Esq., of 102, Gower- 
street, and others. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; 
four stamps. 


if by post, on receipt of 





A Portion of the Library of the late Right Hon, A. J. B. 
BERESFORD-HOPE, LL.D, F.R.G.S., §c. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their Ho No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W C.,on WEDNESDAY, July 27. aan Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the 
late Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, LL.D. F.K.G.S8. F.R.S.L. 
F.S.A. F.8.S., &e. (removed from Bedgebury Park, Kent, and from the 
Albany, Piccadilly), consisting of important Books in the various 
Branches of E nglish and Foreign Literature. 


May be viewed two days 8 prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Libraries of the late W. J. BELT, Esq.; of R. 
WOODWARD, Esq.; of the late Sir "CH: 4RLES ‘REED. 
M.P., and others, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION. at their Saye No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, gu and Five Followin, 
Jays, at 1 o'clock crelascle. BOOKS and M ANU SCRIPTS, consisting 0: 
the LIBRARY of the late W. J. BELT, Esq., of 102, Gower-street ; th 
LIBRARY of R. H. W. WOODWARD, Esq., of Bath; the LIBRARY 
of the late Sir CHARLES REED. M.P. ; a PORTION of the LIBRARY 
of the late MARTIN INETT PRESTON, Esq.; the LIBRARY of the 
late Rey. GEORGE BKURMESTER, M.A., Rector of Little Oakley, 
Essex ; the LIBRARY of a LADY. deceased; and other Properties, 
including valuable and important Books in all Classes of Literature. 

May be viewed the Saturday and Monday preceding. Catalogues may 
be had ; if by post, on receipt of four stamps. 











Collection of Musical Instruments, old Italian Violins, Sc. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON —— SELL 
J by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-equar 
TUESDAY, July 26, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, alarge COL LECT TON 
of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, consisting of Grand and Cottage Piano- 
fortes, Harmoniums, American Organs, Harps, old Italian and other 
Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Bows, Cases and pa hy 
Brass and Wood Wind Instruments, Drums, Banjos, Guitars, Mando- 
lines, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 





Library of G. E. ROBINSON, Esq., removed from Ealing. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 28, and Following Day. at 10 minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the L TRARY of G. E. ROBINSON, removed from 
Ealing, comprising Filhol, Musce Napoléon, with Supplement—Hercu- 
laneum et P mpeii, 8 vols ‘Keckett’s Comic Rome, in parts—Cocker's 
Decimal Arithmetick, t edition, 1685 swells Johnson, 5 vols. 
Large Paper—Humorous Autograph Lett with Original Sketches by 
Thackeray—First Editions of Dickens, ‘ keray and Leyer—Books 
illustrated by G. Cruikshank, Phiz, &c.—Theologic ‘al Works. 

Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on re: pis of two eagles 


F FRIDA Y NEXT.—First-Class Fihaeiite Minuten, 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
~ 


at his Gre: t Rooms, 38, King-street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
recisely, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
venses by the first makers, 





at half-past 12 o'clock 
APPARATU tgp eggs Cameras and 
Leather Came ases, Developing Dishes, Shutters, Stands, Printing 
Frames, Head- echo Dry Plates, &c.—China and Glass, the Property of 
a Gentleman, deceased—Electrical Appliances —Books—F: ishing Tackle 
—Violins—Microscopes—Opera and Race Glasses—Telescopes, &c. 


On view day prior 2 till 5 and Morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


NEXT, July 





Miscellaneovs Books, including the Library of the lat j 
J. W. TRIPE, Medical Officer of Health for Hi 


Meee HODGSON will SELL by AUCTIoy 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WED; 

27. and Two Following Days, at i o'clock, MISCELLANEA 

TIFIC BOOKS, comprising the Henry Irving Shakes 
on and Smith’s Gibbon, 8 vols.—St. Simon, Mémoires, 3 yj 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 3 yols.—Dixon’s Her Majesty's Towa, ( 
—Doran’s Jacobite Times, 2 vols —Writings of Di re ens, 
Lever, Lover, Ainsworth, Scott , &c.—Books illustrated by @ gt 
shank—Batty’s European ‘Scene ry, 6 yols., and other Books op 
Portfolios of Etchings and Engravings..- Ziemsenn's Cyelop 
Medicine, 18 vols.—Books on Climatology, Hygiene, and Public H, 
Meteorological and Statistical Reports—Census Tables—and other 
Medical and general Scientific Interest. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 
Lone ans MAGAZIN}, 
4 AUGUST 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps. 22-; 

MY SAINT. By W. H. Pollock. 

EIGHT-LEGGED FRIENDS. By Grant Allen. 

GREEN LION PAVEMENT. By A. F. H. 

The BALLAD of LOVE and DEATH. By E. Nesbit. 

PICANINNY PETER. By Murray Eyre. 

HIS GRACE. By W.R. Norris. Chaps. 11-14. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 





On TUESDAY NEXT (Sixpence), New Series, No. 110, 

(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AvGum, 

containing MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN, by §. Baring. 
Gould, Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ‘Court Royal,’ &c., Chaps. 610-4) 
POOL: Scenes and Seasons at an Inland Reservoir—AT the PARM 
the SEA— DUMB—The RUSSIANS at HOME — The COUNTRY 
RADNA, by W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ Heaps of Money, 
&c., Chaps. 5-8. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
On TUESDAY Bae, _ feap, 8vo. “serra pictorial cover, 2s, 
and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
EW GRUB STAEST. 
Author of ‘ Demos,’ 
London : rn iy ‘Elter & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


OCKE’S ANNUAL REGISTER. — BIRTHS 

4 MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 1891. Compiled from Announsy. 
ments which have appeared in the leading London and Provinea 
Papers during 1891. In 2 yols. demy 8vo. price 10s. eaeh vol. 


Now ready, Vol. I. BIRTHS and MARRIAGES, 
With Complete Index. 


inted and Published for the on eed by 
Charles” Dickens & Evans, 12, St. Bride-street, E.C. 


By GEORGE ci 








Now ready (420 pages), price 25s. 
A FULL HISTORY 
OF THE 


,pEDS MUSICAL 
From 1858 to 1889. 


By FRED R. SPARK (Hon. Sec.) and 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 


FESTIVALS 


With Portraits of the Conductors and Facsimile Letters from Sten- 
dale Bennett, Liszt, Niels Gade, Gounod, Costa, Sullivan, Verdi, Rat 
Brahms, F. Clay, A. C. Mackenzie, F. Corder, C. V. Stanford, ani 
Autographs of Macfarren, Smart, and Dvorak. 


This History, which has been in preparation many years, is writte: 
mainly from ‘the Official Festival Records. It contains comple 
accounts of the inner and public work connected with the Seven 
Festivals held in Leeds—viz., 1858, 1874, 1877, 1880, 1883, 1886, and 188- 
Epp aet with an account of the p and d Festival o! 
186. 


Ev ery event of interest in relation to the Leeds eee Begs lence 
recorded in the History, eminen: 
Musicians, complete Lists of Patrons, Committees, a Prin- 
cipals, Orchestras, Chorus-singers, Balance-sheets, &e. 








Leeds: Fred. also Richard Jackson. London 


Novello, Ewer & C 
NOTES and QUERIES. 


THIS WEEKS NUMBER (July 23) contains— 
NO’ ined SEelcn s_ Sonnets — Shakspeariana —St. Saviour's, South- 
—* Aery "—Loss of Caste—Is Ireland in Partibus Infidelium!- 
}. sa Good—Unbaited Bulls—S. Richardson—Chimney-pot: Horel- 
top—‘ Launched into eternity ”_« Dead as a door nail "—One Pount 
Notes—Italics—Phonix—Irvine of Drum—Cats Poisonous. 

QUERIES :—Court: plaster—St. Jerome on Cannibalism—Holy Wells—4 
Pope kurnt—Chatterton: Marriner—louching with the See 
Wills in Ireland—Suffolk MsS.—Sutfolk Bedlgrece— Ines and 
Eden—Literarian—Scott’s Burial—De Wahull—‘‘The Romance of 
the Rose '—Fleed—Typer v. Typist—Indian Proper Names—Lineol- 
shire Literature—Gemmace—Maddison Morton—Siege of Rouet- 
Camp-ball. 

REPLIES :—Archimedes and the Hydrometer—Sir J. Strange—“ Gram 

ro auro”—Foreign Expressions—To “Harry ’—G. C. Bedfori- 
tee Tennyson and Mr. Chur on Collins—Co-operative Congress— 
Pill—Koman Roads—Anne of Austria—Sir W. Raleigh—Names of 
Horses — Revised Version —On which Side should we Sleep’= 
Shakspeare's Birthplace— English Summer— Quod expendi habui” 
“ Ruttetier "—Leary—A Precocious Artist— Portrait of fag je I 
—Sale of ‘Yea atest Oliver Cromwell—‘ Run-awayes eyes’— 
Anne Mathews—Baling out the Atlantic—E. Kellett, D.D.—Anoitl 
—Andrewes Family—Value of the Shilling—Hodges, of Leacon 
—Supputation—'l. Wayte—Vaike—Astronomical — Literary Trea 
sures in ‘Trinity College, Dublin—The French Prophets—Boot and 
Saddle—National Flags—After-game at Lrish. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Gordon Duffs ‘ Dialogue between King Solomot 
and Marcolphus ’—Bullen’s ‘Sex Quam Elegantissime Ci 
Lang's ‘Grass of Parnassus '—Krause’s ‘ Evricivs Co dys Epigram- 
mata’ — Holstein’s ‘Jacobys Wimphelingivs Stylpho '— Forman’ 
‘ Works of Shelley "—Lach-Szyrma’s ‘ Under other Conditions’ ae 
‘ Syrian Church in India ’—Heales’s ‘ Architecture of the Churches © 
Denmark '"—James’s ‘ Curiosities of Christian History —Comptom> 
‘A Mendip Valley.’ 

Notices to Correspondents, 


Price 4d. ; free by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 


a ene & Son; 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


New Volume. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By C. T. DENT. 

With Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESH- 

FIELD, C. E. MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, 
Sir F. POLLOCK, H. G. WILLINK, 
and an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 

With 13 Plates and 95 Woodcuts, &ec., iy H. G. Willink and 

others. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 
‘(Just published, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The SPANISH STORY of the 


ARMADA: and other Essays. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ConTENTS :—1. Spanish Story of the Armada—2. Antonio 
Perez: an Unsolved Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa— 
4, The Templars—5. The Norway Fjords—6. Norway once 
more. 

CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ‘ ENGLAND,’ 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By WILLIAM E. H. 
LECKY. Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. crown 8vo., 6s. each 
(England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols. In course of publica- 
tion in Monthly Volumes). England, Vols. I.—VII. 
now ready. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 
Year 1891, 8vo. 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 
1863-1890 can still be had. Price 18s. each. 


PENITENCE and PEACE; being 
Addresses on the 5lst and 23rd Psalms. by the ‘ior, 
W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M. fee Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


TWO PRESENT-DAY QUES. 


TIONS: I. Biblical Criticism; II. The Social Move- 
ment. By W. SANDAY, M.A. D.D. LL.D., Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


McARTHUR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. y 
CoyTENTs :—Introductory—The Proposed Constitution— 
The Concrete Illustration—The Federal Principle—Repre- 
sentation — Representative Bodies—The Executive — The 
Suffrage—The Public Servicee—Conclusion. 


The. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 


SLANDER. By EDNA LYALL. New Edition, with 
20 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes). 
The ORIGIN and DEVELOP- 


MENT of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By the Rey. S. 
BARING-GOULD, M.A. New Edition. Two Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. Part II. 
CHRISTIANITY. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
. 

No. 361. 

CRIME and CRIMINAL LAW in the UNITED STATES. 

TRAVELS in EQUATORIAL AMERICA, 

WELLHAUSEN on the HISTORY of ISRAEL. 

IRISH SPIES and INFORMERS. 

RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD. 

The DISCOVERY of AMERICA. ° 

FORMAL and LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

MEMOIRS of MADAME DE GONTAUT 

The ISLE of WIGHT. 

The PLATFORM. The ELECTIONS. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


No. 27, JULY, 1892. Price 5s. 
Articles, 


The CHURCH of the RESURRECTION, or of the HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By the Rey. J. K. Macpherson. Part I. 


The CONVERSION of WESSEX. By the Rey. T. S. Holmes. 
VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND. By F. Seebohm. 

A LEGAL VIEW of CRANMER’S EXECUTION. By Alfred Bailey. 
The ROYAL NAVY UNDER JAMES I. By M. Oppenheim. 
EDWARD AU GUSTUS FREEMAN. By James Bryce, D.C.L, M.P. . 


Notes and Documents—Revi iews of Books—List of Historical Boots recently 
léshed—Contents of Periodical Publications. 


Seen ane enr a 


~ 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 








~ SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD. 


—_—_— 


NORWAY. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Eighth 


Edition. 13 Mapsand Plans. 7s. 6d. 


An entirely New Edition has just been published, with 
every information for Tourists, including a new Route Map 
of Norway, and an Appendix containing Cycling Routes, 
Grammar, and Vocabul: iry. This Edition has been Edited 
and almost entirely Rewritten by THOMAS MICHELL, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. An Index and 
Directory, containing essential information, Hotels, &c., at 


the end. 
SWITZERLAND. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 


Eighteenth Edition. In 2 Parts, 10s. 22 Maps and 
Plans. Corrected up to 1892, 
Part I. SWITZERLAND without the PENNINE ALPS. 
Clue Map and Plans of Towns. 


Part II. The ALPS of SAVOY and — the 
ITALIAN LAKES, and PART of DAUPHIN 


FRANCE. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 


Eighteenth Edition (1892). In 2 Parts, 59 Maps and 
Plans of Towns, 7s. 6d. each. 
PartI,. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, &c., tothe PYRENEES. 


Part II. FRENCH FLANDERS, CHAMPAGNE, the 
VOSGES, the FRENCH ALPS, PROVENCE, and NICE. 


SPAIN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Eighth 


Edition. In 2 Parts (1892), 20s. 41 Maps and Plans. 
“*Quien dice Espaiia—dice Todo.” 
Part I. MADRID and the CASTILES, the BASQUE 
PROVINCES, LEON, ASTURIAS, and GALICIA. 


Part II. ESTREMADURA, ANDALUCIA, MURCIA, 
VALENCIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, and the BALEARIC 


ISLANDS. 
ITALY. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to 


CENTRAL ITALY. Eleventh Edition. 6s. Including 
_—— CE. With 24 Maps, Plans of Towns, Galleries, 
iC. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 


NORTH ITALY. Sixteenth Edition. 10s. 34 Maps 
and Plans. 


Containing TURIN, MILAN, PAVIA, 
LAKES, GENOA, the RIVIERA, &c. 


SOUTH GERMANY. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. Fifteenth 


Edition. In 2 Parts, 12s. 41 Maps and Plans. 


Part I. WURTEMBERG, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, BO- 
HEMIA, and the DANUBE from ULM to the BLACK 
SEA. 


the ITALIAN 


Pe II. TYROL, SALZBURG, SYRIA, andthe EASTERN 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. In2 Parts, 


80 Maps and Plans, 2ls. By Sir R. LAMBERT PLAY- 
FAIR, 


A Guide-Book to the Cities, Coasts, and Islands, for the 
use of General Travellers and Yachtsmen. 


INDIA. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for INDIA 


and CEYLON. 15s. With 50 Maps and Plans. 
An entirely new and compact Guide to the whole of India 


and Ceylon. 
: JAPAN. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. = Third 


Edition. 15s. net. By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 
and W. B. MASON. 


With 10 Maps and a Plan of the Buddhist and Shinto 
Temples of Ikegami and Izumo. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





EDWARD: ‘STANFORD'S LIST. 
STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, preg alg to 1892. With Maps and Plans, 
h. 


cap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. eac 
BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. 


Edited and Revised by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 

ENGLISH LAKES. Seventh Edition. By 
H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 

NORFOLK. Fifth Edition. By Watrer Ry. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., &¢ 

The WYE and its NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
Second Edition. Edited and Revised by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 


The Series embraces, 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
CORNWALL 


in addition to the above :— 
| LONDON (THROUGH). 
‘LONDON (ROUND 
ABO 


. OUT). 
DERBYSHIRE. | SOMERSETSHIRE. 
DEVON, NORTH. | pinay 
DEVON, SOUTH. SUS 
DORSETSHIRE. | WARWICKSHIRE, 
ESSEX. | WILTSHIRE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. | WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE. bab a (KE. and N. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. RIDINGS 
KENT. 


| YORKSHIRE (W. RIDING). 

“ Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two- 

shilling county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, an 

they are ne: arly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled ¢ cigar- 
case.”—Saturduy Review. J es 
’ 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 

The ISE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With 
2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 

NORT H WALES. Fourth Edition. With 

2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller Guide, 3s. 6d. 

The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With 
Map. 6s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 
WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map. 5s. 

The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENG- 
LAND and WALES: their History, Arthitecture, and Monuments. 
By W. J. LOFTTE, B.A. F.S.A., Assistant Chaplain, Chapel Royal, 
Savoy. With 29 Plans. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“Mr. Loftie supplies precisely and in brief space the kind of informa- 
tion that visitors to our cathedrals require.”—Saturday Review. 

The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 
THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the 
Flora and History of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography 
Third Edition, with Corrections for 1892. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Small, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.”—Zimes. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A MENDIP VALLEY: 


Its Inhabitants and Surroundings. 
Being an E nlarged and Illustrated Edition of 
‘ Winscombe Sketches.’ 
By THEODORE COMPTON. 
With 50 Original Illustrations by E. T. Compton. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition (limited to 100 Copies), 
crown 4to. 21s. net. 
A delightful country book, charmingly illustrated. 


Now ready, Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; 


Or, the Great Backboned Family. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
With numerous IIlustrations. 

By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform in size. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 24th Thousand. 6s. 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES. A Sequel. 6s. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. 13th Thousand. 6s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 

Edition. &s. 6d. 

MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. 3s. 


No better prize or gift-books for young people could be 
found. 


THE LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL S=RIES. 


A SCHOOL PHYSICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 

Sixth Edition, Revised by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 

A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and DESCRIP- 

TIVE GEOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition. Large post 
12s 
An SNDERMEDIATE PHYSICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
Generally acknowledged to be the best Text-books of Geo- 
graphy on modern principles extant. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8,W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


_ 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


—_— 2 
On Thursday next will be published in London and New York, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. 
KEITH’S CRIME.’ 


AUNT ANNE. 


By LUCY CLIFFORD, 
Author of * Letters of a Worldly Woman,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, 


THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, late Ministe, 
of Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


“It is impossible in the brief sketch we 
have been able to give of this human tragedy 
to convey any adequate idea of the air of 
intense realism in which the whole story is 
suffused. It is less an autobiography than 
a cry de profundis—as difficult to criticize as 
the wail of a lost soul—a human document 
indeed.” —Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY, 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* A remarkable and eni matic aga that does not suffer 
itself to be laid down.”—Daily New 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 
And what Happened There. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evi- 
dently written by a Yorkshireman, with 
absolutely correct characteristics and local 
setting. The author certainly understands 
his own people, and has the art of reproduc- 
ing them in strong and natural situations, 
true of type, broad and intense, stiff in the 
back, and obdurate of will This moorland 
i i i There 
is a chapter on ‘heredity,’ after the recently 
set models, which is as ghastly and strenuous 
as the Norse dramatist’s ‘Ghosts.’”  ~ 

Atheneum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.’ 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘Madame Leroux,’ &e. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mrs. Trollope’s latest novel is one of her best.” —Globe. 


NOW READY, 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 


By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘Full of freshness and interest.”—Spectator. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—-@—— 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The FINGER of SCORN. By Regi- 


NALD E. SALWEY, Author of ‘ Wildwater Terrace.’ 2 vols. 


BELHAVEN. By Max Beresford, 


Author of ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ 2 vols. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. 


LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. 

“The author of ‘ More Kin than Kind’ is clearly possessed of ambition, 
as well as endowed with some of the best qualities needful for the 
moe a —s of fiction. She aims high, and does not fail of attain- 
ment. ‘orld. 


OF the WORLD WORLDLY. By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 
2 vols. Second Edition. 


“Those who are accustomed to take delight in Mrs. Forrester’s clever 
representations of ere will assuredly find her last novel quite up to 
her usual mark.”— 

‘of the World Wordly’ is eminently readable, and excellent in tone 
and moral.”—Globe. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By 


GERTRUDE M. HAYWARD, Author of ‘Dulcibel.’ 3 vols. 


ST. MICHAEL'S EVE. By W. H. 


DE WINTON. 2 vols. 
«««8t. Michael’s Eve’ is a wholesome and interesting novel, written 
with good taste in good English.”— World. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the 
Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘An Old Man’s Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The book is not merely clever; it is healthy and agreeable.”—Globe. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hilary 


DECCAN. 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 
ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice 


WHITBY. 


A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


NINETTE. By the Author of ‘Vera,’ 


«Blue Roses,’ &c. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC, 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL 








A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
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Lancaster and York: a Century of English 
History (a.p. 1399-1485). By Sir James 
Ramsay of Bamff, Bart., M.A. 2 vols. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


AtrnoucH it has no pretension to be called 
a work of genius, this is still a great book. 
The amount of labour and research shown 
in its composition deserves the most hearty 
recognition; and the worst complaint that 
can fairly be made of its general style 
is that the author seems to have fettered 
himself by systematic rules in matters of 
comparatively little moment, when more 
might have been gained alike for himself 
and the reader by a freer mode of treat- 
ment. He has tied himself, for instance, 
to indicate direct and literal quotations in 
one way (when there is not the smallest 
alteration even in archaic spelling), and 
translations, transliterations, or any kind 
of modifications in another. For the former 
he uses double commas inverted (‘‘”) and 
for the latter single ones (‘’), which, 
perhaps, is not a bad way if the thing itself 
be of consequence. But when he encumbers 
the text of his book, and not an appendix 
or notes, with an old French poem and its 
translation also—when he borrows freely 
from Dr. Stubbs and other writers little bits 
of sentences, many of which he could have 
expressed himself in his own words, and 
conscientiously confesses these frequent 
debts in inverted commas—the effect is some- 
what depressing. Who cares, for instance, 
whether the words ‘‘ Bedford stayed sixteen 
months in England’’ be original or not ? 
Aman has no copyright in the remark that 
it is a fine morning, and if somebody else 
observed it before, the fact does not in the 
least reflect upon his originality. 

_ Another criticism we may, perhaps, make 
in reference to the plan of the work. Most 
historians, we have no doubt, find it a 
Serious question how to begin. Some give 
us a preliminary chapter; some plunge at 
once in medias res, Sir James Ramsay has 
apparently chosen to begin at the end; for 
We learn from the introduction that these 
two volumes are meant for the conclusion 
ofa much larger history, the earlier volumes 





of which are yet to be written. Now it 
would be ungracious to complain, especially 
as the author has devoted, as he tells us, 
twenty-one years of his life to the elaborate 
study of documents for this particular sec- 
tion of the work, that he has not presented 
us with something else before it; but he 
himself finds the necessity of explaining the 
situation somewhat to a reader who, as he 
truly says, ‘‘is invited to take up-a drama 
at the beginning of the fifth act.” The 
necessity, in fact, is quite imperative in a 
history commencing with the accession of 
Henry IV., and we cannot say that the six 
brief pages of introduction narrating the 
leading facts in the reign of Richard II. 
are at all, to our minds, satisfactory. The 
political facts related are, no doubt, all 
quite accurate; but it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find, even in such a brief survey, 
no reference whatever to what is really the 
greatest event in Richard’s reign—the rising 
under Wat Tyler. For it was this that shook 
the heavens and the earth more than any 
other event of that time—it was this that 
frightened authority into alternations of 
weakness and violence, and opened the door 
for revolution and dynastic change, which 
the first two Lancastrian kings took special 
heed should not occur again in their day. 
The author, in fact, has not presented to 
the reader, and hardly seems to have realized 
to himself, the full significance of the 
reign which closed at his starting - point. 
We will not dwell upon another defect 
which he is rather afraid may be imputed 
to him, of being a mere ‘‘ drum and trumpet 
historian,” for the imputation is scarcely 
just. At all events, his assiduous care in 
noting facts of every kind, and among them 
the precise dates and incidents of battles, 
the movements of armies, and the exact 
numbers of forces (confuting the exaggera- 
tions of the very best chroniclers hitherto), 
has been very well bestowed. And these 
are not the only things in which he has for 
the first time given us accurate information. 
But we do a little regret the absence of 
social history, and we think that the imper- 
fect review of Richard’s reign makes itself 
felt in the account of Henry IV.’s. We are 
all too apt to look upon past facts—certain 
enough now as they are recorded in his- 
tory—as if they had been fated to be, and 
could never have been otherwise. Because 
Henry IV. obtained possession of the throne, 
notwithstanding the stormy time he had of 
it, we suppose that he could never have been 


expelled; that he was a king every inch. 


of him from the first, with quite as much 
prestige of royalty as any that had gone 
before him. But this is surely not the way 
an historian should teach us to look at him ; 
and we must say that Sir James Ramsay 
himself here and there seems hardly to 
appreciate the weakness and_ instability 
of his footing. What does he mean, for 
instance (vol. i. p. 42), by calling it a ‘ petty 
diplomatic defeat” when the French rescued 
the widowed girl-queen Isabella out of his 
hands by negotiations in which they did not 
even recognize him as King of England? 
Surely nothing could be more indicative 
of the extreme weakness of his position and 
his own inability to enforce respect for it. 
The most significant evidence of Henry’s 
weakness was, of course, the hard fought 
battle of Shrewsbury, with all its attendant 





circumstances before and after. That 
Henry, after having occupied the throne 
nearly four years, should have been defied 
by a combination of rebels who had par- 
celled out his realm among themselves and 
addressed him as Duke of Lancaster—that 
the Percies, whom, as Sir James Ramsay 
shows, he had very well rewarded before, 
should have been leaders in this ungrateful 
revolt, and that even after their defeat he 
was obliged to pardon Northumberland with- 
out being much nearer getting possession of 
his castles—are surely indications of a state 
of weakness, not only in Henry’s position, 
but in the security of the kingdom itself 
against possible disintegration, which it 
requires an effort of the imagination now 
to realize. 

Can it be a wonder under such circum- 
stances that the king was in the greatest 
possible straits for money? A very slender 
revenue was raised from all the subsidies 
granted, and we hear of frequent proposals 
for the resumption of grants made by the 
Crown and for the confiscation of Church 
property—the latter, of course, greatly stimu- 
lated by the Lollard tendencies of the age. 
Nay, we hear of a more extraordinary thing, 
which surely stands alone in our parlia- 
mentary history—a land tax granted on an 
express stipulation that no record of the vote 
should be preserved as a precedent; and 
nothing accordingly would have been known 
of the tax had it not been for the chroni- 
clers! But the real wonder is how much 
Henry did in spite of all his difficulties. 
He was his own Prime Minister. 


‘* We find the minutest details of the Treasury 
business submitted to the King; the genera} 
Home Administration was equally directed by 
him ; and the Foreign Affairs were wholly his. 
The range of his diplomatic correspondence was 
wide enough to include Presbyter John, King 
of Abyssinia, and the all-conquering Timur 
Beg.” 

Fancy an English king in that remote age, 
pressed by such difficulties at home, keep- 
ing up a correspondence with Oriental and 
African princes! But Henry had travelled 
far and wide before he came to the throne, 
in Europe and among the Paynim. A 
design to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the infidels was in his mind during all the 
troubles of his reign, and he had faintly 
hoped, as is well known, to die at Jerusalem 
—not in the Jerusalem Chamber at West- 
minster. 

He 

family. 


his 
sons 


not 
turbulence 


was 
The 


happy even in 
of his 

added to the distresses of his reign—not of 
‘‘madcap Harry” alone, but of his brothers 


Thomas and John also. All were wild, and 
addicted to midnight frays, in Kastcheap and 
elsewhere; and Sir James will have nothing 
to do with the pleas advanced in later times 
to exculpate Henry of Monmouth. It might 
have been a slander, as it was declared to 
be officially, that the prince had appro- 
priated part of the pay of the garrison of 
Calais, but he did appropriate 1,000/. 
allowed for garrisons in Wales ; for he was 
deeply in debt and was not by any means 
particular as to the means of extricating 
himself. 

Neither will Sir James admit that it is at 
all improbable that he was ordered to prison 
by Judge Gascoigne for attempting to rescue 
one of his servants from justice. The in- 
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cident has been discredited by recent critics, 
because the first notice we have of it is over 
a hundred years later, in Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
‘Governour’; but that in itself affords no 
reason why it should not be true. And Sir 
James Ramsay sees nothing against its 
credibility if it be assigned to the winter 
of 1411-12, when the prince was in disgrace 
with his father. In truth, his conduct is 
not to be explained as that of a mere “ fast” 
young man, who loved mad frolics. He was 
perfectly conscious all along of the place he 
was one day to fill, and he aspired to fill it 
too soon. He intrigued against his father, 
making a party against him with the Beau- 
forts. He controlled his father’s foreign 
policy, and sent troops to the Burgundian 
faction in France when his father was 
anxious to keep neutral. The story in 
Shakspeare of his trying on his dying 
father’s crown is apocryphal; but it repre- 
sents not untruly the spirit of many of his 
proceedings. 

His ‘‘ reformation,” too, when he came to 
the crown, was a thing that astonished the 
world. There is no doubt whatever about 
the very marked character of the change, 
which Sir James Ramsay observes was as 
striking as that of Becket when he ceased 
to be Chancellor and became Archbishop. 
Henry could alter his father’s policy now 
with authority. He took the Great Seal from 
Arundel and gave it to Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, the future cardinal. 
He showed a marked amount of decision 
and energy in all he did; and though his 
war policy was not popular at first even 
among his own subjects, the miserable state 
of France, torn with internal factions, 
favoured his prosecution of a claim in itself 
as unjust and ill founded as any king could 
possibly have proposed. 

In short, a reader in search of new 
“views” in history will find little in 
these volumes to reward him. Sir James 
Ramsay has made it an object to discover 
not new views, but new facts, and all that 
he has met with have tended very much to 
confirm the old views. He does not, indeed, 
subscribe to Hume’s opinion of “ the good 
Duke Humphrey ”’ as a “ generous prince,” 
the victim of court intrigues; nor is he 
altogether satisfied that his death was a 
murder, though it may very well have been 
one. Neither does he consider Cardinal 
Beaufort a hardened criminal who died in 
bitter remorse, but only an ambitious and 
worldly-minded statesman. On the other 
hand, he does not set forth Richard, Duke 








of York, as a loyal man, driven to rebellion 
by the weakness and perfidy of Government; 
he does not think so highly of Warwick the 
King-Maker as Mr. Oman does; and he 
finds Richard III. just as much a usurper, 
a murderer, and a tyrant as any historian | 
ever made him. But it must not be supposed | 
that he leaves the history of the fifteenth 
century in England very much in the state | 
in which it stood before. Quite the con- 
trary. In almost every page of these volumes | 
hosts of hitherto neglected facts and details 

come prominently before the reader’s view, | 
and even where the general effect of the | 





be open to correction in many points, and 
the future progress of research will pro- 
bably reveal sources of error as yet unsus- 
pected in different parts of the story. We 
observe, for one thing, that the author seems 
not to be aware of an important contribution 
made by a German scholar some years ago 
to historic criticism in relation to Henry V. 


| For what is called Elmham’s life of that king 


is cited by Sir James Ramsay as if it was 
really the work of Thomas of Elmham, and 
the ‘Gesta Henrici V.,’ published by Wil- 


| liams, is still treated as “‘an anonymous 


work composed by Henry’s own chaplain”; 
whereas it has been pretty clearly proved 
by Dr. Lenz that this so-called chaplain’s 
narrative is the work of Elmham, and that 
the life of Henry attributed to Elmham by 
Hearne is not really his at all. But we 
cannot expect the most laborious investi- 
gator to have read everything that concerns 
him nowadays. Sir James Ramsay’s labours 
have far exceeded those of any other single 
inquirer in relation to the history of the 
period; and he has not been slow to utilize 
the labours of others as well as the results of 
much original investigation on his own part. 
The book, in fact, from beginning to end 


| is the product of vast industry governed by 


plain common sense. It is not brilliant, and 
there is something wanting certainly in the 
way of lucid interpretation. Details, no 
doubt, are made as clear as careful investi- 
gation can make them; but the modern 
reader lacks a key to the political and social 
ideas which underlay the actions of that 
very stirring age. The result is that—espe- 
cially in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV.—what has always appeared to 
most people a mere chaos of events remains 
a good deal of a chaos still without adequate 
explanation. Yet the infinite pains taken 
to procure accurate information, not only 
from standard authorities, but from local 
histories and from personal examination of 
battle-fields (the careful maps of which are 
a great assistance), and from all kinds of 
sources, printed and unprinted, have at least 
led to this, that there is no general history 
of the period yet written so full, so trust- 
worthy, or even so interesting on the whole. 








The Forest Cantons of Switzerland: Lucerne, 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden. By J. Sowerby, 
M.A. (Percival & Co.) 

Tus small book is intended to furnish those 

who are interested in the ‘ Four Forest 


.Cantons,”’ or in the origins of Swiss history 


and institutions, with facts, historical and 
general, beyond the scope of ordinary guide- 
books. It belongs to a class of publications 
of which the ‘‘ Europiiische Wanderbilder,” 
issued by Messrs. Wiirster, of Ziirich, are 
the most conspicuous examples. These local 
or special volumes spring naturally from the 
limitations adopted in modern handbooks, 
which, as a rule, differ from Mr. Murray’s 
in limiting themselves to the lower and 
more practical interests of travel—the means 
of locomotion and the respective merits of 


| inns. 


Mr. Sowerby has here aimed at produc- 


story remains the same, the fulness and ing something more substantial than the 
accuracy with which it is related give a | Ziirich series. 
much clearer impression of the events as 
a whole. | 

Of course a work of so great labour must 


He has read and digested 


| most of the modern Swiss and German 


works bearing on his subject, and he has 
thus been able to put together chapters 





containing a large amount of useful ang 
miscellaneous information. The narry 
conception of liberty and equality com. 
patible with absolutely democratic instity. 
tions comes out curiously in his pages, 
With the old Swiss liberty began and endeg 
at home. Abroad—and “abroad” at that 
time was very near home: Einsiedeln ang 
Kussnacht as well as Bellinzona—the Foregt 
Cantons ruled their subject lands with ap 
iron hand. Even at home the rich men 
contrived to worst the poor, the cow-owners 
to curtail the rights of pasture of the goat. 
owners. There was, as late as 1837, free 
fighting on this point in Canton Schwyz, 
which is remembered locally as ‘the battle 
of the horns and hoofs.” The regulations 
of the Allmends and Alpen—the valley. 
commons and hill-commons—are exceed. 
ingly complicated, and vary in almost every 
district. 

Mr. Sowerby supplies some details as to the 
early ascents of Pilatus and the pilgrimages 
to the Rigi which preceded its popularity 
with view-hunters. Since the latter summit 
is mentioned in the tract written in 1481 by 
Albert von Bonstetten (printed in the Mit. 
teclungen der antiquarischen Gesellschaft in 
Zirich, vol. iii.) as “regina montium,” the 
heart not only of the confederate states, but 
also of Europe, and the ancient haunt of 
holy hermits, Mr. Sowerby is hardly cor- 
rect in stating its fame to be of much later 
date than that of Pilatus. But he has not, 
we fancy, been at the pains to study at first 
hand many of the old authors; otherwise 
he could hardly have failed to enliven his 
pages by quoting some of the delightful 
sentiments of that great man Conrad Gesner 
on mountain travel, contained in his ‘De- 
scriptio Montis Fracti,’ a.p. 1555; and he 
would surely have been tempted to throw 
light on the ruined castle, once inhabited by 
a noble Englishman, which Gesner mentions 
as situated on the lower slopes of Pilatus. 
The chapter on Lucerne, though full of 
matter, is ineffective and disappointing; 
the transformation the lake front of the 
town has undergone within living memories 
by the destruction of its long bridges might 
have been far more clearly brought out. 
Simler gives the date a.p. 670, not 600, 
for the foundation of Lucerne, and expressly 
states that the monastery preceded and 
created the town. On these points, hovw- 
ever, Mr. Sowerby may possibly have other 
authority. 

The pages devoted to the story of recent 
mountain exploration are almost as dull as 
they could be made — which is saying 
much; and at least one English name 
calling for mention is left out, that of 
Mr. A. W. Moore. 

The book as a whole wants literary form. 
Facts are given copiously, but they are set 
out with little method or vivacity. Regarded, 
however, in the light of an encyclopedia 
article gone astray, Mr. Sowerby’s work 
is one of considerable merit, honest and 
thorough as far as it goes. It will slip 
comfortably into the pocket, and prove 3 
profitable companion to tourists, while 
may afford useful suggestions and references 
to students. 
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Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical 





OW and Patristic Literature. “Edited by J. 
m- Armitage Robinson, B.D.—Vol. II. No. 1. 
tu- A Study of the Codex Beze. By J. Rendel 
508, Harris, M.A. (Cambridge, University | 
ded Press. ) 
- Tus study of the Codex Bezie is entirely 
= unsatisfactory, and will not advance the 
ss reputation ot | Prof. Harris as a Biblical 
nen | tite. His failure lies not so much in the 
ers opinions: which he propounds as in the 
vat. | ‘manner in which he attempts to prove them. 
ree The Codex Bezie, as all scholars know, is a 
v2 MS. of the Gospels and Acts with Greek on 
ttle the one side and Latin on the other. The 
ons | “Titics of last century thought that the Latin 
ey- form was the original text, and that the Greek 
ed. J Was dependent on the Latin. The more recent 
ery critics are nearly all of an opposite opinion, 
and the late Dr. Scrivener in his admirable 
the edition of the C odex supplied convincing 
ges reasons for believing that the recent critics 
nity are right. Prof. Harris does not agree with 
ma Dr. Scrivener, and holds to the belief that 
by the Latin is the original form ; and a large 
fii. | portion of his book is employed in adducing 
a what he regards as instances of Latinization 
the of the Greek text. But his instances are, 
but § 10r the most part, useless. A peculiar read- 
of | 2g Occurs in Greek : Codex Bezze translates 
or. | it word for word in Latin. The passage 
ter @ Contains no criterion within it by which 
ot, priority of the Greek to the Latin or the 
‘rst | Latin to the Greek can be discerned. 
‘igo @ But Prof. Harris affirms that it is plain 
his @ that the Latin is prior, and therefore 
fy] @ the matter is proved. There are numerous 
ner cases, in which the Latin has influenced 
De. the Greek, and there are numerous cases in 
he which the Greek has influenced the Latin. 
ow | But those in which it is quite clear that 
by the Greek has had an important influence on 
ons § the Latin are much more numerous than 
ys, | those in which it is quite clear that the Latin 
of has had an important influence on the Greek. 
1g: Prof. Harris has marshalled as many as- 
the # S@ges as he could get in which the Latin 
ie has influenced the Greek, and has added to 
ght these a much larger number in which ordi- 
mut, @ 22 readers will see no indication on the 
50, Bone side or the other; and he has omitted 
sly nearly all reference to the many instances 
al which Dr. Scrivener has enumerated of the 
ow. Breck influencing the Latin. He has prac- 
her § ‘cally ignored nearly all the evidence ad- 
duced by Dr. Scrivener. 
ent Besides this, Prof. Harris has indulged in 
as § Dhilological speculations which are inaccu- 
ing § te and wild. He says, for instance, that 
me § the Latin s? was derived from an original sic. 


of @ And, indeed, we find the word in Plautus in 
the form of size.” In regard to Plautus Prof. 
Harris has trusted to Vanicek without verify- 


set ¥ Ug his reference. Sice does not occur in 
ed, § Plautus, and in the passage to which Vanicck 
dia @ Tfers it is not s¢, but sic, that is the reading 
ork @ “quired. The derivation of s/ from sie is 
ond @ *bsurd. Vanicek and others take them from 
slip different pronominal roots. 

ea The Codex Beze is full of errors. Prof. 
» it Harris thinks that many of these are not 
ces Tally errors, but peculiarities of pronuncia- 





on or of dialect, and thus reaches strange 
results. He thinks, for instance, that sco- 
ruscus, Which occurs in Luke xvii. 24, is not 
4 misspelling, but an archaism, because 
Philologists believe that it is derived from 
















the Sanskrit root scar. But it would be 


singular that, if this were an archaic form, 
there should be no trace of it in early 
Latinity. And Prof. Harris has to account 
not only for scoruscus, but also for sconspectu, 
| which occurs in Acts vii. 16, and he has also 
to explain how in other passages it is con- 
spectus, and not sconspectus. Prof. Harris’s 
philological speculations extend to the Greek 
of Codex Bezze, and he discovers in it ‘‘many 
traces of Ionism and a few Dorisms,’’ and 
traces also of the digamma! 

Besides attempting to prove that the 
Greek text is dependent on the Latin, Prof. 
Harris tries to show that the hand of a 
Latin Montanist has introduced some of the 
glosses in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
first trace which he finds of this Montanist 
is certainly a singular one. In Luke xiii. 
29, 30, the Latin is arranged thus :— 

‘* Et venient ab oriente et occidentem [sic] 

et ab aquilone et austro et recumbent 

in regno Dei et ecce sunt 

novissimi qui erunt primi et sunt 

primi qui erunt novissimi.” 
We turn to the ‘ Acts of Perpetua and Felici- 
tas,’ c. xi., and we find the words “ ecce sunt, 
ecce sunt.” Prof. Harris remarks on this: 

‘*The point to be noticed is the way in which 
the words kat (d00 etoiv—et ecce sunt, have 
attached themselves to the third line.” 

And then on the passage in the ‘ Acts of 
Perpetua’ he says :— 

“This passage has, hitherto, been unex- 
plained : but in the light of the text as arranged 
in Codex Bezie, we begin to see what it means : 
it is an early commentary upon a badly divided 
text. Here then we have our first suggestion 
that the Codex Bezie has, as regards its ancestry, 
passed through Montanist hands; we find a 
similarly divided text in the hands of the 
martyrs of Carthage.” 


We do not see by what process of reason- 
ing Prof. Harris reaches his conclusion. 

Prof. Harris also maintains that Codex 
Bezze contains Marcionite glosses, but he 
again starts in quite a novel fashion. 
Codd. ¢, e¢, give a gloss which Prof. Harris 
thinks Marcionite. Cod. D has not got this 
gloss, but that is of no consequence. 
“ Although,”’ he says, ‘‘ Cod. D. has escaped, 
it is probably only by means of the grace of 
repentance; such an attestation as we find 
above must surely have involved the origi- 
nal of the Bezan text”! In fact, through- 
out the book, Prof. Harris continually sup- 
plies the minor premise of his argument 
from his imagination. 

We are sorry that we cannot speak more 
favourably of the book. The author has 
done excellent work in patristic literature, 
and has spent much time on this study. He 
has a very high opinion of its merits, for in 
his preface he states that ‘“‘no one has 
found a scientific method for separating the 
precious from the vile, ‘the good fish from 
the other fry.’ I have therefore undertaken 
to re-examine the manuscript and write the 
life-history of its text’’; and he feels con- 
vinced that he has succeeded. ‘‘ We have,” 
he says, “now verified completely the 
hypothesis to which our investigations of 
the Beza text led us, viz., that the Greek 
text has been thoroughly and persistently 
Latinized.” We doubt if he will find many 
to agree with him, but the book may be 
read with profit as it contains numerous 
interesting facts and valuable suggestions. 











A Mirror of the Turf. By Louis Henry 

Curzon. (Chapman & Hall.) 

From the nature of the case a work like 
this cannot be expected to display literary 
merits of a high order. Very probably, 
however, it will answer the purpose for 
which it was intended, so far as the author’s 
intentions can be gathered from the state- 
ments contained in his preface, and from the 
evidence afforded by the text itself. Mr. 
Curzon tells his readers that he was asked, 
by a ‘most respectable female,” of what 
kind were the horses which, as her reading 
informed her, were being ‘milked on the 
turf,” and what became of the milk; and 
that the ‘ excellent husband ” of this ‘‘ most 
respectablefemale” was in thesamecondition 
of ingenuous, but deplorable ignorance, if 
not in the sume state of yearning after en- 
lightenment. The author believes (with a 
belief which would have done credit to the 
famous ‘‘ Marchioness,” who was so kind to 
Dick Swiveller) that this unsophisticated 
couple’s mental darkness ‘‘is undoubtedly 
shared by thousands,” and that there are 
‘‘other thousands who have never seen 
behind the mirror’; and he therefore 
determined, without more ado, to supply, so 
far as in him lay, the light required for 
enlightening so many thousands of hitherto 
unenlightened persons. This amiable pur- 
pose his book is calculated to effect well 
enough ; although it is difficult to say, when 
there is no index to the book and nothing 
but memory to depend upon, whether the 
process of ‘“‘ milking” has been described, 
under that name, as fully as the ‘most 
respectable female” could possibly have 
desired ; and though one may be inclined to 
doubt whether, in these days of competitive 
newspapers treating of every subject under 
the sun, the special defect which the author 
has laid himself out to remedy is quite se 
wide-spread as he seems to imagine. It is 
a comfort, however, to know, on his own 
authority, that he disclaims any idea of 
becoming a guide, philosopher, and friend 
to anybody who is proficient either in the 
business or the history of the turf. It is this 
fact, no doubt, which, on the one hand, led 
him, quite justly, to the conclusion that no 
thrice-told tale would be too hackneyed for 
his compilation, and, on the other, spared 
him, in his own estimation, the necessity and 
trouble of studying accuracy in matters of 
detail. Indeed, he declares in a foot-note 
that he has taken no pains to verify certain 
bits of information collected from various 
sources, and that they ‘‘must be taken 
‘errors excepted.’ ” 

This easy mode of dealing with his 
readers makes itdoubtful sometimes whether 
it is his own or somebody else’s carelessness 
or an ordinary misprint which gives us 
pause. For instance, at p. 7 it is said that 
King James I. ‘ordered 500/. to be paid to 
Mr. Markham for an Arabian, the first 
animal of that breed seen in England” ; but 
at p. 11 that the said king ‘‘ purchased from 
a Mr. Markham an Arabian horse that set 
a distinct mark on the national stud; the 
animal is reputed to have cost 154/., a very 
considerable sum of money in the days of 
the first James.” No authority is given for 
the statement that the Markham was the 
first Arabian ever seen in England (where 
Arabians are said to have been known as 
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early as the time of Severus “of York,” 
A.D. 210); nor is any attempt made to ex- 
plain the discrepancy of the prices men- 
tioned. Are we to understand that the 
author considers the 500/. in his earlier 
account to be the modern equivalent of the 
154/. in his later? Or has he merely copied 


two different paragraphs from two different _ 


works ? 

In what he says about Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s 
reintroduction of the Arabian strain, Mr. 
Curzon does not seem to be aware that the 
failure of the Arabian cross to produce any 
further beneficial results, in the old mysteri- 


ous way, was perceived more than a hundred | 
years ago, as Mr. Black has shown in his | 
book on ‘The Jockey Club and its Founders’; | 
that attempts to revive the mystic influence | 
have been made over and over again, notably 

by the late Mr. Attwood, Col. Angerstein, | 
and others; and that the weak point in Mr. | 


Blunt’s most commendable endeavour is that 
the most he could hope for would be to 
attain by an independent process, after a 
weary lapse of years and succession of 


generations, the very point at which we | 


have been for more than a hundred years, 
and which has, ever since we arrived at 
it, been the starting-point for all other 
peoples, nations, and languages, except, 
of course, the indigenous proprietors of 
the ‘‘sons of the desert.” The French 


and the Germans and the Americans, it | 
must be remembered, have always paid | 
attention to the ‘original Arab strain,” | 


made no more of _ it 


and they have 
But to return to our 


than we ourselves. 
author. 
gateman, dam of Cinnamon,” meaning, of 


course, the celebrated ‘“‘ Ryegate or Rygate | 


mare,” and he has probably been the victim 
of a misprint. But this cannot well be 
the explanation of ‘‘ Ancaster’ Turk, instead 


of Acaster or Akaster ; and certainly cannot | 


suffice to explain why Sprite (a good horse, 


no doubt, but quite unknown in the pedi- | 


grees) should have been singled out as the 
representative son of the Byerley Turk, 
whose sons Basto (sire of Old Coquette), 
Jigg (ancestor of the famous King Herod), 
and Black Hearty (sire of the wonderful 
Bonny Black) are among the gems of the 
Stud-Book. But the readers for whom the 


author prepared his work will care nothing | 


about such questions as these; nor will it 
matter to them if the writer does not seem 
to be aware that the Duke of Hamilton, 
who, as is truly said, won the Doncaster 
St. Leger three times, was identical with 
the Lord A. Hamilton who, as it is also 
truly remarked, won the said race three 
years running. It was Archibald, the ninth 
duke, who most unexpectedly succeeded his | 
two nephews in 1799, and died in 1819. 
The author, for some inexplicable reason, 
in his list of ‘‘ Scottish sportsmen who have 
gained the coveted prize”’ of the St. Leger, 
passes over the present Duke of Hamilton, | 
who won it in 1883 with Ossian. 

But all this will, no doubt, be a matter 
of indifference to the sort of readers for 
whom the book is intended, and who will 
confine their attention chiefly to the chapters 
devoted to ‘‘The £.s.d. of the Turf,” to , 
the ‘‘ Notes on Memorable Matches,” to 
“The Prophets,” to ‘Modern Betting 
Illustrated and Explained,” to “ Racing 
Adventurers,” and to ‘ Racing Rogueries.” 


He mentions “the famous Rye- | 


| of its own; as an historical grammar it is 
| worthy of its author’s reputation. 


‘can hardly be too much 


For, although vice pays, or used to pay, the 
_homage of hypocrisy to virtue, there can 
| be no doubt that anything which has a 

tinge of viciousness is far more interest- 

ing (at any rate to read about) than any- 
‘thing which is positively saturated. with 
virtue, and that tales of money won by 
any sort of sharp practice, or by cheat- 
ing, or by speculation and irregular in- 
dustries, possess a far greater charm and 
fascination (though it be the fascination of 

horror) for ordinary folk than the most im- 
| proving literature. 

About betting, which is a nasty and 
an unprofitable subject at the best, the 
author has a great deal to say; and it 
cannot be denied that there is no little 
reason in his advocacy of ready-money 
betting, if any at all. At least, there 
is reason at the first blush, and from the 
| logical point of view, for what he and his 
| like maintain, if the object of the legislature 
| were, as he seems to think that it is or 


ought to be, to ‘‘see fair” between gamblers; 
but the legislature does not desire to counten- 
ance betting at all, and is hard on ready- 
| money betting for the very obvious reason 
(among other reasons) that ‘‘ small people,” 
who have no credit and nevertheless will 
| bet, are more likely than others to have re- 
' course to objectionable means of obtaining 
cash, if betting for ready money is per- 
mitted. The author pronounces, quite unin- 
tentionally, the strongest condemnation of 
, betting when he deprecates betting without 
the medium of the bookmaker, on the sole 
ground, apparently, that gentlemen, whether 
friends and acquaintances or not, could not 
help cheating one another if they made 
their bets without an intermediary. The 
book seems to have been delayed in publica- 
tion, else it would probably have brought 
matters down to a little later date—would 
have taken notice of at least one recently 
published work relating to the Jockey Club, 
and one recent act of legislation, adverse to 
the author’s assertion that ‘ bets made by 
one party who acts as agent for another 
party can be sued for, and may be re- 
covered.” 








A New English Grammar: Logical and HMis- 
torical. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Part I. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


No one who feels the slightest degree of in- 
terest in the nature and history of the English 
language should fail to read Dr. Sweet’s 
instructive work. It will, we hope, revolu- 
tionize the treatment, or rather the neglect, 
which English grammar has generally re- 
ceived, and it should do much towards pro- 
viding a firm and sound basis for the study. 
A literary grammar this does not claim to 
be; as a logical grammar it has features 


Its chief merits may be briefly indicated. 
Dr. Sweet clearly recognizes that English is 
not an inflexional language, and he there- 
fore seeks to cut away from his treatment 
all prepossessions which arise from studying 
grammar through an inflexional language. 
The result of this is to bring out most clearly 
and usefully the two great elements of 
significance in English—position and stress. 
Dr. Sweet’s treatment of the latter, indeed, 


Another valuable feature is the systematiy 
arrangement by which the several parts of 
speech are first treated philosophically 
under the heads of form, function, anj 
meaning, and afterwards historically unde 
Old, Middle, and Modern English; whik 
the pages abound with acute sug 
tions as to the history and development of 
individual words, such as the derivation of 
sidle (p. 431), of -let (p. 483), and the fre. 
quent use of proper names to_ illustrate 
phonological doublets. The constant use of 
phonetic transcription to show the actual 
pronunciation is of especial advantage jy 
revealing doublets which the ordinary 
orthography succeeds in disguising —espp. 
cially, of course, in particles and auxiliaries, 
With all these excellences, however, 
there exist grave faults, and in particular 
we must confess that the ‘‘logical” treat. 
ment is not satisfactory. For this, those 
who know Dr. Sweet’s paper on ‘ Words, 
Logic, and Grammar’ (Zrans. Phil. Soe, 
1875-6) will be in some degree prepared, 
for when conclusions are reached which 
overthrow ‘‘the whole fabric of Formal 
Logic,” the cold-blooded sceptic begins by 
doubting the conclusions. Dr. Sweet ther 
fell into the error, which even Jevons did 
not escape, of regarding proper names as 
connotative, and this he repeats her 
(pp. 57-59). His proof is that ‘ John” at 
least implies ‘‘male human being”; but 
this is not so. ‘John’ may equally well 
imply to one a horse or a dog. In fact, as 
Fowler says (‘Formal Logic,’ p. 21), “it 
suggests to me these attributes only through 
the medium of the common terms to which 
it is referred.” Again, the whole question 
of subject and predicate seems to us to be 
misunderstood ; see especially p. 46. The 
constant reference to ‘logical predicate” is 
objectionable, as we are nowhere clearly 
told what it means. If it implies “the 
predicate as used in logic,’’ all opposition 
between it and the ‘‘ grammatical predi- 
cate”’ falls to the ground. If, on the other 
hand, it means the predicate as that which 
gives information about the subject, we 
have a marked contradiction to the state- 
ment on p. 18 that “it may sometimes be 
almost a matter of indifference which idea 
is regarded as subject and which as pre 
dicate.”” The confusion in the use of the 
term ‘‘subject” is even more serious. It 
is not only “ grammatical ” and “ logical,” 
but in the treatment of the passive voice 
(p. 112), as also on p. 77, it appears to be 
used in the sense of the “subject of the 
action expressed by the verb,” which is a 
not uncommon, but wholly different sense. 
Unfortunately, we have a still deeper ob- 
jection to make : the opposition of ‘ logical” 
to “grammatical,” which occurs not only 
in the above connexion, but almost passim, 
seems not to have been clearly envisaged. 
Thus on p. 10 we are told that “ every 
grammatical category is the expression of 
some general idea—some logical category”; 
on p. 12 we are introduced to logical cate- 
gories as substances and attributes, quali- 
fiers, general and special words, &c. ; while 
on p. 19 we find grammatical categories 
given as words, word-groups, and sentences, 
followed by derivation, inflexion, and other 
processes, and proceeding to the parts of 
speech. But what “logical category” has 
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is admitted that logical and grammatical 
categories may directly contradict each 
other; and on p. 191 the influence of 
analogy is besought to reconcile them. 

The psychology here and there displayed 
is, if we may say 80, a little amateurish. 
On p. 12 we learn that ‘substances are 
known to us solely by their attributes”; 
and on p. 13 ‘that the only way in which 
we can form an idea of any attribute, such 
as ‘yellow,’ is by thinking of a number of 
yellow substances ”; and below, that ‘‘it is 
easier to think of an attribute apart from 
its substances than it is to think of a sud- 
stance apart from its attributes,’ while imme- 
diately after there is what must surely be 
an oversight when the separation of “fire” 
from the material objects which are con- 
















ose | sumed is apparently considered a feat of 
rds, | mental abstraction, not warranted by any 
oc, | distinction in fact. There are also a few 





departures from the strait path of scientific 
philology which as a rule Dr. Sweet follows 







er sound [xg ]—as in king—we know that it 
lid cannot form the beginning of a word”; 
as but in speech phonetic words are the only 





factors, and the ear is not concerned with 
resolving them; the fact is, therefore, that 
the ear never hears [ng] at the beginning of 
a word, but no one except a keen observer 






as @ knows that. On p. 178, ‘It was mainly by 
‘it @ the help of metaphor that primitive man 
gh #@ was able to enlarge his originally scanty 
ch § stock of words so as to find an expression 
on @ for each new idea as it arose in his mind” 
be & is perhaps only carelessly expressed ; so far 
he | from metaphor increasing the stock of words, 


itis a means of retaining them at par. At 
p. 189 there is a hidden fallacy in the state- 





sonant such as s being, for instance, pre- 
ferable to an obscure vowel”; for the 
fact that we mark difference of form by 
a hissing consonant may cause us to pay 
greater attention thereto, and so give it 
greater ‘‘ phonetic distinctness,’ while a 
people who inflected by vowels would pro- 
bably develope an acute ear for vowel-dis- 
tinctions. Nor do we think the explanation 
of spoke as due to spoken, from the likeness 
between “‘ he spoke” and “he has spoken ” 
(p. 190), probable on linguistic principles. 
More probably the bond of connexion is to 
be sought in the number of verbs which 
have imperfect and past participle identical, 
as, for example, al/ the weak verbs. So 
also we are inclined to question the ex- 
planation of the loss of hr, Ad (p. 262). 

As we said above, the historical part is 
worthy of its author, and hardly admits of 
any general strictures. The only fault we 
can find is of omission. Dr. Sweet refuses 
to confine himself to the higher language, 
but also takes in familiar and even 
“vulgar” speech. This plan would have 
been perfection had his knowledge of 
Northern English been more thorough ; 
but he appears to have personal ac- 
quaintance only with familiar English 
a spoken south of the Thames, and his 
treatment is, therefore, correspondingly 
partial. 

The following passages seem to call for 
comment :— 

















































words and sentences? Again, on p. 40 it | 


so closely, as when on p. 21 we are told | 
that “in English, whenever we hear the | 


ment that ‘‘ the efficiency of a form depends | 
on its phonetic distinctness—a hissing con- | 





P. 3. ‘In Parent Arian past time in verbs 
j; was regarded as more emphatic—because 
i more definite—than present time, and so 
was expressed by reduplication.” 4 priori 
present time seems the more definite, and 


which definitely past time was not. 

P. 31. The Greek accentuation is not 
generally believed to have been accompanied 
by ‘strong stress.” 

P. 36. The remark that “ permanent 
attributes such as ‘ whiteness’ can often be 
taken for granted, while phenomena such 
as ‘melting,’ being often sudden and unex- 
pected, require to be stated explicitly,” 
seems a little obscure. 

P. 55. Is not the distinction between 
singular and plural nouns, as stated, wholly 
unnecessary ? and is it not drawn from the 
despised ‘‘ formal logic ” ? 

P. 59. ‘ Proper names are never arbitrary 
in their origin ’’—too strong. 

P. 79. “* Who and what also differ from 
he, she, and it in having a common genitive 
or possessive form whose.” Is whose (inter- 
rogative) ever neuter ? 





separates ‘“‘I mean what I say” and ‘‘ What 
I say I mean” must be unnatural. 

P. 100 (§ 280). “I have been waiting” 
is not a secondary tense. 

P. 105. The name “‘preterite future ” for 
‘**T should see” is bad. 

Pp. 159 and 163 ($§ 456 and 472). Again 
the classification which separates ‘‘ I see you 
are mistaken” from ‘You are mistaken, 
I see,” is questionable. 

P. 172. ‘In their function of expressing 


sentences fall under the four main groups 


| 


of exclamation...(¢) sentences of question... 
(d) sentences of hortation.”” The only way 
in which we can explain this passage is by 
supposing that Dr. Sweet has here confused 
the speaker with the subject. The difference 
between these four kinds of sentence is 
solely concerned with the mental attitude 


| 
| 


relation between subject and predicate. 

P.174. Why is the answer ‘‘I do not 
know” restricted to ‘‘ special interrogative | 
| sentences’? ? Dr. Sweet is unprepared for 
| the ignorance of some people, who might | 
even give that answer to “Is the moon full | 
to-night ?” 

P. 187. The doublet wis and wip has | 
only become dialectal. The latter form is 
regular in the north of Ireland. 

P.192. “ Latin drdere......the lip-consonant 
b symbolizes the action of the lips in drink- 
ing.’ May have been true for the primitive 
speech, but is decidedly doubtful for Latin. | 

198. ‘Language thus arose sponta- | 
neously in individuals through the habit 
of associating sounds with ideas, through 
mimicry, &c. This was done at first merely 
for amusement: the idea of using these | 
sounds to communicate wishes, information, 
&c., to others was an after-thought.” We 
fear this would find small favour with 
Prof. Paul, whose principles Dr. Sweet in 
the main follows. 

P. 198. ‘This contraction [xt] never 
occurs except after certain verbs which are | 
themselves isolated in the contracted form.” | 
Have, may, could, &c., are used with this con- | 
traction without isolation. 





' 
| 
| 
| 


a posteriori it was expressed by reduplication, | 


Pp.8land83. Surely a classification which | 


the relation between subject and predicate | 


—(a) sentences of statement...(4) sentences | 


of the person speaking, and not with the | 


P. 208. ‘“‘In English this form [{ the plural 
men| is so dead that even such a noun as 
Norman forms its plural Normans.” On the 
other hand, we imagine nine people out 
of ten say ‘‘Mussulmen.”” The reason 
is that ‘‘Nor-” is felt to be unmeaning ; 
| ‘Mussul-” is dimly supposed to be a 
‘* foreign word.” 

P. 228. ‘The level tone is not much used 
in speech”? (?). 
| PP. 279. We here find the not uncommen, 
| but wholly erroneous idea that vowels can 

voice a breathed consonant. 

P. 282. For the loss of w add answer, boat- 
swain, coxswain, and the strong sword, where 
the loss must be due to absorption in the 
o-vowel, or more probably the w disappeared 
in sounding the original e. 

P. 313. We believe that the plural 
summonses has been sanctioned by the 
‘* Rules of the Supreme Court,” and may be 
heard any day at the temple of Justice in 
the Strand. 

P. 329. The meaning of e/der is more 
pregnant than that of o/der, but surely not 
‘“more abstract.” 

P. 330. Nigh is by no means obsolete in 
Northern dialects. 

P. 356 sg. The negative ought is in- 
geniously explained as due to wrong division 
of ‘one nought,” ‘‘seven nought,” &c. 
This is hardly convincing, as such colloca- 
tions are very unusual. The interchange. 
of positive and negative words is always 
mysterious; the phrase ‘“‘ Why sholde ye 
ought ?”’ in the ‘Nut-brown Mayde’ 
seems strange on either hypothesis. Just 
previously, the very common expression 
“for aught I know” should have been 
recognized. 

P. 358. “In Mnk. ecther is now restricted 
to the alternative meaning.” What of 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye 
in the ‘ Lady of Shalott’? 

P. 360. A trace of the “conjoint” fif 
is kept in f’pence, common in Scotland and 
the north of Ireland. 

P. 385. ‘ The higher language also keeps 
full -ed in many forms where the spoken 
language contracts, as in beloved (bi-levid) 
compared with /Joved.” It is obvious that 
the opposition is between ‘‘higher” and 
“familiar,” for both must be ‘‘ spoken,” or 
the distinction would not come in. 

P. 400. Blent should not be marked as 
obsolete when it occurs in the best-known 
lines of Byron. 

P. 403. Another relic of O.E. seddan, 
“separate,” is to be found in the north of 


| 
| 





| 


| Ireland, where ¢o shade means ‘to part the 


hair,” and shade, ‘the parting,” just as 


| schode in O.F. 


“The verb alight still keeps 
Surely 


P. 442. 
the older consonantal inflexion.” 


|“ Another splendour on his mouth alit” 


must have occurred to Dr. Sweet. 
P. 422. Is there absolute proof that the 


| J was ever pronounced in could ? It seems 


natural otherwise to suppose that it was 


| inserted after the /in should had ceased to 


' be pronounced. 
| the same page it may be noticed what diffi- 


In connexion with dare on 


culties most people get into when they try 
to form a preterite to ‘“‘I dare say.” The 


connexion is too intimate to allow of “I 
dared say,” and yet one can hardly venture 
on ‘‘I daresaid.”’ 


The form durst does 
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survive, at least in American, but, strangely 
enough, as a present. 

P. 440. Again, rathe can hardly be called 
obsolete when the Laureate uses it (‘ Lance- 
lot and Elaine’). 

P. 489. Property is said to have passed 
through French changes ; does this imply 
that it comes from propreté ? 

We are growing accustomed to careless, 
or rather unintelligent, proof-reading from 
the Clarendon Press. On p. xiii (1. 4 from 
foot) read § 1067; p. 36, 1. 2, verbs for 
“nouns”; p. 154, 1. 11 from foot, yesterday’s 
for ‘‘yesterday’’; p. 331, 1. 6, (1050) for 
“(1051)”; p. 364, 1. 12, numerals (?) for 
“ordinals”; p. 412, 1. 3, vocalie for ‘‘ con- 
sonantal”’; p. 429, 1.6 from foot, adjectives 
for ‘‘adverbs”; p. 494, 1. 3, Pythagorean 
for ‘‘Pythogorean.”” Whether the inclu- 
sion of ancient and frequent among ‘ dis- 
syllabic adjectives with the stress on the 
last syllable,” on p. 326 (1. 3 from foot), 
rests with author or printer we decline to 
say; but we feel strongly disposed to hope 
that ‘‘ program ” belongs to the misprints. 

We had intended to add a few remarks 
on Dr. Swect’s favourite ‘‘ posers” cannon- 
ball and JI had rather; but this notice is 
already long enough, although it has been 
impossible to criticize the logical part ex- 
haustively without reference to the Syntax, 
which we hope will soon complete this truly 
admirable work. 








Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By 
Edward Caird. 2 vols. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose.) 

THEsE two volumes, containing in all eight 
essays, are a republication of contributions 
to the Contemporary Review, Fraser's Maga- 
zine, and the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
One essay only—that on ‘The Genius of 
Carlyle,’ forming the conclusion of vol. i.— 
appears in print for the first time, having 
been originally delivered to the Dialectic 
Society of the University of Glasgow. The 
two essays that make up the second volume 
—‘Cartesianism’ and ‘Metaphysic’—are 
solid philosophical treatises, while those in 
vol. i. are literary studies on Dante, Goethe, 
Rousseau, and Wordsworth, and on ‘The 
Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time.’ 
These literary essays are singularly unlike 
the type of ‘‘studies” to which the present 
day has accustomed us. They are written 
in a calm and self-restrained style, and they 
deal very little in quotation, and hardly at 
all in panegyric or censure. Everywhere 
the philosophic and speculative teacher pre- 
dominates over the literary enthusiast. We 
are shown the relation of Dante’s theology 
and ethics to his age and to our own, not 
his abstract merits as a poet—his claim 
upon our thoughts, not his appeal to our 
feelings. It would be possible, perhaps 
even easy, to read these essays and think 
them sound, but cold and impersonal and 
almost dry. Not till a second perusal do 
their singular grace and penetration dawn 
upon us. Not even Dean Church touches 
Dante with a more masterly comment than 
the following. Prof. Caird is discussing 
the difficulty of grasping Dante’s allegorical 
meaning, so often alluded to by himself, 
yet so strangely veiled, and so alien to 
favourite literary canons of to-day :— 





‘‘When we look more closely, we see that 
such a double meaning is no mere literary con- 
vention, but that it is inwrought into the very 
essence of Dante’s work...... If Dante was to 
give poetic expression to the consciousness of 
the Middle Ages, it was as necessary for him to 
live in two worlds at once as for Homer to live 
in one. What characterized the Homeric age 
was its fresh sense of the reality of life and its 
interests ; hence the poet of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey could introduce the world of the dead 
only as a shadowy and spectral existence at the 
extreme verge of his picture of the living world. 
But to the highest consciousness of the Middle 
Ages it might almost be said that the parts 
were inverted, and that the world of the living 
was but a shadowy appearance, through which 
the eternal realities of another world were con- 
tinually betraying themselves. The poet who 
made himself the interpreter of such a time...... 
must draw his picture, as it were, on windows 
lightened by an unseen sun.” 

It is impossible to put it better; and what 
follows, as to the spiritualization of medieval 
thought by Dante’s poem (though ‘some 
elements of the horror and brutality of the 
medieval conception of retribution are still 
retained in harsh discords of the ‘ Inferno’’’), 
is almost equally good. Since Dean Church’s 
memorable essay, we are not aware that 
better work has been done on Dante than 
this study of Prof. Caird’s. 

The following essay, on ‘Goethe and 
Philosophy,’ traces with great delicacy the 
successive attitudes to philosophy, during 
his long career, of the great man who 
declined to think about thinking. It is true, 
no doubt, that Goethe came in time to a 
‘theoretical reconciliation’? with 
sophy as he did with Christianity. But 
towards both he seems to retain an attitude 
which, perhaps, it would not be fair to call 
condescending, which nevertheless is that of 
a man who seemed to himself to know a 
better thing still. He escaped from Wer- 
therism by sketching it while it still pos- 
sessed him, though with relaxing hold—his 
object-lesson in the disease cured him; as 
Prof. Caird says, with his usual aptness of 
expression, ‘‘Goethe’s ‘apprenticeship,’ to 
use his own metaphor, was ended when 
Spinoza took in his inner life that place 
which hitherto had been filled by Rousseau.” 
The exact relation of Goethe’s doctrine of 
‘“‘ Renunciation ” to that of Christianity may 
be said to be the main point at issue in all 
criticism of Goethe. Nowhere have we seen 
it more lucidly explained than in this 
essay, particularly on pp. 96-104. It is not 
easy to feel as deep an interest in Rousseau, 
the subject of the following essay, as in 
Dante or Goethe. With all defects of temper 
or morals that may be discerned in them, 
Dante and Goethe are, every inch of them, 
men. Rousseau seems like a diseased animal 
of genius. But in spite of this—perhaps 
because of this—Prof. Caird stretches his 
calm and sympathetic explanation of Rous- 
seau into something like a vindication. Not 
that he ignores Rousseau’s weakness and 
baseness. He tells us that 


‘* Rousseau always held to the principle that 
‘in magnis voluisse sat est,’ that good intentions 
are everything...... It was unfortunate, however, 
that the lover of virtue and humanity was in- 
capable of enduring the presence of men in the 
concrete, and that his whole life was an insatiable 
craving for pleasurable sensations.” 

But he sees that, while Rousseau’s logic is 


philo- | 





his doctrines absurd, yet his idealism, his 
unconventional stand against the artificial 
corruptions of society, are of real value, 
The ‘‘ natural man,” as Rousseau conceived 
' him, does not exist; yet we can unlearp 
through Rousseau, our too ready acceptance 
of the artificial man as genuinely human, 

The essay on Wordsworth treads upon 
familiar ground. Mill and Shairp and ¥ 
Arnold, Mr. Myers, Mr. Pater, and Prof. 
Knight, have not left much ungleaned jp 
the Wordsworthian field. Hence, perhaps, 
the present essay on Wordsworth seems less 
original, more obvious, than the rest of 
Prof. Caird’s work : it deals more in quota- 
tion and comparison, less in that meta. 
physical criticism in which its author excels, 
Perhaps the best thing in it is the tracing 
out of the influence of Rousseau upon 
Wordsworth, who, nevertheless, transcended 
that influence, and spiritualized the “ gospel 
of Nature and Freedom.” Prof. Caird sees 
the weak side of Wordsworth plainly enough; 
but the strong side can hardly be better 
put than in this short summary :— 


‘**A tone of sentiment which is _half-demo- 
cratic and half-Christian, and which will not 
tolerate any monopolies of good, is present in 
all his greater poems, and, indeed, it breaks 
from his lips almost unconsciously at every turn, 
For him, poetry, wisdom, heroism, are the 
common property of mankind: all the deeper 
experiences of life are those that belong to every 
one.” 





In the essay on Carlyle—the one abso- 
_lutely new thing in the two volumes—the 
writer tries to estimate, and in some degree 
to replace upon its pedestal, ‘the greatest 
literary influence of my own student dayz...... 
the author who exercised the most powerful 
charm upon young men who were beginning 
to think.” Carlyle’s teaching, looked at 
closely, ‘‘was, after all, nothing new or 
strange.......[1t was Puritanism idealized, 
made cosmopolitan, freed from the narrow- 
ness which clung to its first expression, or 
with which time had enervated it.” Loyal 
to the memory of such an influence, Prof. 
Caird exhibits the strong and permanent 
elements of Carlyle’s teaching, discarding 
the weakness and spitefulness of some of 
his later deliverances, not sparing even the 
‘Latter Day Pamphlets,’ which we think he 
treats too much as if they were of one piece, 
and as if ‘Hudson’s Statue’ could be dis- 
patched as summarily as ‘The Nigger Ques- 
tion.’ Thegreatness of ‘Sartor Resartus’ and 
its debt to Swift are admirably exhibited. 
Happy are those who in mature life can still 
say, of the literary influence that they wor- 
shipped in youth, that ‘after everything 
has been said that can be said in the way 





. of criticism, we are forced to recognize that 


no English writer in this century has done 
more to elevate and purify our ideals of life, 
and to make us conscious that the things 
of the spirit are real, and that, in the last 
resort, there is no other reality.” It is @ 
waning number that feel in this way towards 
Carlyle. Will his turn come round agai, 
as Wordsworth’s, Shelley’s, Newman’s, have 
come round ? 

The essay on ‘The Problem of Philosophy 
at the Present Time’ is most grave an 
earnest—to us the most interesting in the 
whole book, as dealing with the wniters 
especial study, yet in a less technical an 





at fault and the speculative basis of some of 


erudite manner than he adopts, rightly 
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‘Eneyclopeedia.’ There are few things any- 
where more interesting than the comparison 

. 210-229) between the rebuilding, in the 
soul of the philosopher, of the “falling 


modern movement from faith to reason.” 
Weapprehend, fromthe guarded yet forcible 
language of p. 217, that Prof. Caird thinks 
the spirit of unreasoning faith more alien 
to the essence of Christianity than even the 
spirit of faithless reasoning. To him 
philosophy is no mere mental gymnastic 
nor refinement of culture ; it is an absolute 
necessity of human life, in so far as that life 
js conscious at all, that we should strive to 
reconcile ‘‘the three great terms of thought 
—the world, self, and God.” Unfortunately, 
so many authoritative teachers insist on 
settling the third term without an intelligent 
conception of the first and second, that 
thinkers less forbearing than Prof. Caird 
are apt to resent their unphilosophy. 

The essays on ‘Cartesianism’ and 
‘Metaphysic,’ reprinted, as we have said, 
from the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ are 
naturally of less popular texture than the 
literary essays. That on ‘Metaphysic,’ 
indeed, is extremely tough reading. This 
isnot from any lack of lucidity in the style, 
but from the profundity of the ideas 
criticized, and the subtlety of the necessary 
distinctions. Perhaps the part that may be 
read with the most universal interest is 
section ii., on the ‘‘ Relation of Metaphysic 
to Psychology ’’—and especially pp. 451-9, 
466-573—where the transitionfrom Socrates 
and Plato to Aristotle, and from Kant to the 
Darwinian theory, is admirably explained. 

‘Cartesianism’ is not quite so prickly 
with difficulties as ‘Metaphysic.’ It is a 
luminous account and criticism of Des 
Cartes, Malebranche, and Spinoza. With 
a cogency that makes us melancholy for the 
candid and honest thinker whom he is sur- 
veying, Prof. Caird shows us how arbitrary 
is God, how mechanical is Nature, how hope- 
less the dualism of mind and matter, as 
represented by Des Cartes. Malebranche 
and Spinoza we see no less clearly, yet less 
sadly. The meaning of the former’s cele- 
brated formula, that he ‘saw all things in 
God,” is excellently explained and justified; 
yet, following the doctrine of Des Cartes as 
to the absolute opposition between mind 
and matter, Malebranche “stopped short 
of results that seemed to lie so directly in 













the line of his thought,” namely, that ‘our 
consciousness of self and other things is but 
God’s consciousness of them, and that there 
18 no existence either of ourselves or other 
things except in this consciousness.” But 
the account of Spinoza is even better. It 
8 intelligible from beginning to end, and 
shows us, better, perhaps, than we have ever 
been shown before, the ethical and scientific 
drift of Spinoza’s great pantheistic concep- 
tion. How luminous, for instance, is this ! 
“Spinoza teaches a morality which is in every 
point the opposite of asceticism, » morality of 
self-assertion or self-seeking, and not of self- 
denial. The conatus sese conservandi is to him 
the supreme principle of virtue ; yet this self- 
seeking is supposed, under the guidance of 
reason, to identify itself with the love of man 
and the love of God, and to find blessedness 
hot in the reward of virtue, but in virtue itself. 
--++..But the difficulty lies in this, that Spinoza 
will not admit the negative element, the element 


enough, in the articles reprinted from the | 


edifice of Greek civilization,” and ‘the | 


| of mortification or sacrifice, into morality at 
' all, even as a moment of transition. For him 
' there is no dead self, by which we may rise to 

higher things, no losing of life that we may find 
| it. The negative is nothing ; it is evil in the only 
. Sense in which evil exists, and cannot be the 
i: source of good. The higher affirmation of our 
own being, the higher seeking of ourselves 
which is identical with the love of God, must, 
therefore, be regarded as nothing distinct in 
kind from that first seeking of our natural self 
which in Spinoza’s view belongs to us in common 
with the animals, and indeed in common with 
all beings whatever.” 


One sees, in a measure, from this, why 
Spinoza fascinated Goethe; yet how wide 
apart were the morals that they built in 
practice upon this philosophy ! 

Two verbal comments only will we add 
to what we have said of these excellent 
volumes. The phrase sub specie eternitatis— 
eminently in place in describing Spinoza’s 
views, ¢.g., on p. 357—occurs elsewhere, and 
particularly in vol. i., with tiresome and 
evidently unconscious frequency. And is it 
not a little strange to find a professor of 
philosophy speaking (p. 444) of ‘‘the Ger- 
man proverb: ‘If water chokes us, what 








shall we drink’”? Doubtless the proverb 
may occur in German, but is it not written 
in the book of Aristotle (‘Eth. Nic.,’ 7. 2. 


10), drav 76 viwp rviyn, Ti Set erurivery ? 








Rulers of India. — Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
By J. 8S. Cotton, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


As Governor of Bombay for eight im- 
portant years of this century, the subject 
of Mr. Cotton’s excellent monograph may 
fairly take his place in the series edited by 
Sir William Hunter. To the student of 
Indian history the name of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone is familiar, not only for the 
part he bore in the great game of war and 
diplomacy which turned the last of the 
Peshwas into a discrowned pensioner of the 
East India Company, but even more, per- 
haps, for his great and enduring work on 
Indian history in the Hindu and Moham- 
medan periods. In his ‘Lives of Indian 
Officers’ Sir John Kaye helped to make 
Elphinstone known to readers of a wider 
class. After a long interval appeared the 
full biography, written by his friend Sir 
T. Colebrooke, and a volume of ‘Selections’ 
from his minutes and despatches, carefully 
edited by Prof. G. Forrest. From these 
abundant sources, aided by his own official 
experience and literary skill, Mr. Cotton 
has compiled a memoir worthy of his hero, 
and well furnished with attractive yet 
always pertinent details. To say that there 
is not a dull page in the book would be say- 
ing too much; but for the few dull pages 
which had to be written the author is not to 
blame. 

Born in 1779 of Scotch parents—his 
father Lord Elphinstone was eleventh Baron 


he sailed for India as a “ writer” in the | 
Company’s service. After a voyage of eight | 
months he landed at Calcutta, went up the 
river to Benares, then the frontier station of | 
Bengal, and served his novitiate under Mr. | 
Samuel Davis. About two years later he | 
had to ride off for his life, during the 








murderous outbreak in which Davis, single- | 
handed and armed only with a hog-spear, 


| defended his bungalow until help came from 
the cantonments. From the first young 
Elphinstone combined active habits with 
| strong intellectual tastes. He spent days 
| in a cave near Mirzapur, reading Virgil, 
| Horace, and Tibullus. Other days were 
| spent in the study of Persian, and some 
years afterwards he improved his boyish 
acquaintance with the Greek classics. The 
record of his reading at the age of twenty- 
one, during his long journey to Poona, 
would not, in Mr. Cotton’s opinion, “ dis- 
credit Macaulay.’”’ A week after the battle 
of Assaye, in which he rode beside Arthur 
Wellesley, he was “ reading all Shakespeare 
critically”? in an edition without one note. 
‘At a later period he used to travel with 
two camel-loads of books, so packed that he 
could lay his hands on any volume.he 
wished.” The list of books he studied in 
one half-year fills a page and a half of this 
volume, and testifies to the width and depth 
of his reading—from Hesiod, Herodotus, 
and Hafiz to Bacon, Hume, Berkeley, 
Voltaire, and Condorcet. Among the 
ancients Homer was his favourite poet. At 
a later period he gave much time to the 
study of Jeremy Bentham. 

As secretary at Poona to Col. Barry Close, 
the able Resident at the Peshwa’s Court, 
Elphinstone underwent the diplomatic train- 
ing which helped to raise him to the highest 
rungs of the official ladder. In August, 
1803, he took the place of his friend 
Malcolm, disabled by illness, as secretary to 
General Wellesley, who had just entered on 
the second Maratha war. The future victor 
of Waterloo declared that Ephinstone ought 
to have been a soldier, and obtained for him 
the post of Resident at Nagpur, the capital 
of the Bhonsla Rajah of Berar, who had 
been forced, like Sindhia, to accept the 
terms of peace imposed by the strong-willed 
Marquis Wellesley. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-four, one of 
the prizes of the Indian service had fallen 
to the young civilian’s lot. The war was 
over, but Elphinstone, unlike Malcolm, 
foresaw that it would some day be renewed. 
After four years of comparative quiet, varied 
by Pindari raids and a brief visit to Cal- 
cutta, Elphinstone left Nagpur on the eve 
of his mission to Afghanistan. At Delhi 
he met Charles Metcalfe, then preparing 
for his mission to the Court of Ranjit Singh 
at Lahore. Between the rival merits of 
such men as Malcolm, Munro, Metcalfe, and 
Elphinstone, history, says Mr. Cotton, has 
not been careful to discriminate. ‘To 
name any one of them is to call up before 
the mind the other three.’ They were 
rivals, but friendly rivals, all graduates in 
Lord Wellesley’s brilliant school. The 
mission to Shah Shuja at Peshawar bore no 
political fruit, but the outcome of Elphin- 
stone’s researches was afterwards embodied 
in a volume which time has not rendered 














—Mountstuart was still but fifteen when 


obsolete. 

In 1811, soon after his return to Calcutta, 
Elphinstone took up the post which Barry 
Close had once filled at Poona. He found 


‘the Peshwa, Baji Rao, secretly chafing 


under the yoke of his subsidiary alliance. 
He composed a long-standing quarrel 
between the Peshwa and his Jagirdars. He 
managed for a time to thwart the Peshwa’s 
intrigues with his favourite Trimbakji, and 
to delay the outbreak of another Maratha 
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war. But Baji Rao would not be wise in 
time. The long-threatened storm burst on 
November 5th, 1817, when a part of the 
Peshwa’s troops attacked and plundered 
the Residency, while some 25,000 Marathas 
surrounded the little force which Elphin- 
stone had collected at Kirki. The scattering 
of the Marathas by fewer than 3,000 British 
troops decided the Peshwa’s fate. His 
territories were annexed by Lord Hastings 
to the Bombay Presidency; and Elphin- 
stone, as Commissioner of the Bombay 
Deccan, gave such proofs of administrative 
talent that, in 1819, he found himself ap- 
pointed Governor of Bombay over the heads 
of Malcolm and Munro. 

At forty he had thus reached a point 
beyond which no Company’s officer could 
expect to rise. The eight years of his rule 
were years of successful labour for the good 
of all classes, in a province two-thirds of 
which had only just become British. In 
the longest chapter of his book Mr. Cotton 
gives a clear and interesting summary of 
the work done by Elphinstone in settling 
the land revenues, reforming the old 
methods of civil and criminal justice, defin- 
ing his relations with native feudatories, 
codifying the law of his time, encouraging 
education and the employment of natives in 
the public service, and winning the goodwill 
of all his subjects by visiting each part of 
the Presidency in its turn. The spirit in 
which he discharged his duties may be 
gathered from his often expressed convic- 
tion that we ought carefully and gradually 
to prepare the natives of India for their 
ultimate independence of foreign rule. 
Readers of this volume will thank the 
author for quoting in full the character of 
Elphinstone as drawn by Bishop Heber, 
who had been his guest twice in 1825, and 
was struck beyond all else by “his forget- 
fulness of self and his thoughtfulness for 
others.” 

After a continuous service of thirty-one 
years Elphinstone set out on his homeward 
voyage in 1828, taking Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy by the way. 
The remainder of his life-story to the date 
of his death in 1859 is succinctly told in 
the last chapter of a volume which should 
rank with the best and most popular of its 
class. After his retirement Elphinstone twice 
refused the Governor-Generalship. And here, 
by the way, we must note a certain inconsis- 
tency between the statement on p. 15, that 
“no servant of the Company held” that 
high office ‘‘ between Lord Teignmouth and 
Lord Lawrence,” and the reference to ‘“‘ four 
Governor - Generalships” on p. 47, one of 
which was “the inglorious rule of Sir 
George Barlow.” As a matter of fact Sir 
G. Barlow, a Company’s servant, acted as 
Governor-General for twenty months after 
the death of Lord Cornwallis. The appoint- 
ment was at first confirmed by the home 
authorities, but afterwards revoked by the 
Crown. 








Robert Herrick: the Hesperides and Noble 


Numbers. Edited by Alfred Pollard. 
With a Preface by A. C. Swinburne. 
2 vols. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Ir is not very easy to determine whether 
‘The Muses’ Library,” which opens with 
these pretty volumes, be intended for the 





use of scholars or the pleasure of the book- 
lover. Mr. Pollard, apparently, has done his 
best to entice “‘rigid Cato” to read not only 
when ‘‘locks do shine,” and quite regard- 
less of the reign of the rose. He has anno- 
tated and commented modestly, painstak- 
ingly, methodically, and, as future students 


will find, to such purpose that the “ husks” | 


of Herrick, the dates, parish registers, wills, 
and other official records, will not need to be 
resifted. That reference may be the easier, 
the poems have been numbered, for the 
first time, we believe; and this in the case 
of a writer whose works are arranged after 
no very definite system is a great conveni- 
ence. The manuscript or other alternative 
versions of the ‘ Hesperides,’ where these 
exist, have been collated, and in several 
instances reprinted for the behoof of curious 
investigators. The history of themen to whom 
Herrick referred, or addressed verses, is 
succinctly reported, and the reader is not 
left to wonder now who Edward Norgate 
was, although the identity of ‘‘ M. Kellam” 
has eluded Mr. Pollard’s vigilance, and the 
reason for the description of John Harmar 
as a ‘‘ physician” is yet a puzzle for such 
as care to exercise their wits upon so 
fruitless a quest. The most useful notes 
are those which trace Herrick’s indebtedness 
to classical authors ; only once or twice has 
the source from which he ‘“ pilfered” 
(if the matter be viewed in that light) 
escaped Mr. Pollard, and where he has 
failed, few indeed may hope to succeed. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this edition 
cannot fail to be a delight to such scholars 
as choose to delve into the “origins” and 
‘‘ attendant circumstances” of these “‘ vain 
and amatorious poems.” And yet if the 
edition appeals to scholars, why should it 
be tricked out in daintiness and elegance ? 
A larger type and a greater extent of page 
would have better served the mere student’s 
purpose. If, however, the issue be meant 
for the intelligent amateur or the dilettante, 
several of the personal notes should have 
been thrown overboard. The amateur 
could have gone content without the 
earlier variants of the poems—for such 
Mr. Pollard shows them to have been 
—and their place might well have been 
occupied by a more complete reproduc- 
tion of the quotations from Anacreon, 
Martial, and the other ancient writers whom 
Herrick imitated. For nothing can be more 
irritating to a man who reads the ‘ Hes- 
perides’ and their classical parallels dum 
regnat rosa—that is to say, as they should be 
read, in a hammock or a pleasant garden, 
in a country inn or beside the sea—than to 
meet the letters «.r.A. at the close of some 
Greek lines. It might also be urged that 
the title-page is rather overcrowded, and 
that the red lettering at its foot takes the 
eye not altogether pleasantly. As for the 
ornamentation of the cover, the design upon 
the back is simple and beautiful; but the 
side of the book is oppressed with a ‘‘ decora- 
tion” which has its graces, although it 
cannot be said to fill the surface unobtru- 
sively or quite appropriately. Rather would 
it appear that an arrangement of lines and 
curves has been set there at haphazard. 
And there is always something to say in 
favour of the laws of strict draughtsman- 
ship. 

Before passing to Mr. Swinburne’s share 


et Bc 
| in the enterprise we should like to repeg 





that Mr. Pollard’s work is thoroughly dog, 
—for scholars. It is unfortunate that on, 
may not read some of Herrick’s most golden 
verses without being troubled by the per. 
plexities of Dryasdust. But what must }y 
is. Mr. Pollard’s memoir of the 

contains sufficient facts to satisfy the 
most inquisitive antiquary. Many 4 


| his notes — chiefly those on the faj 


poems and on Herrick’s contribution t 
‘Witt’s Recreations’ — are invaluable 
as establishing beyond dispute the con. 
scientiousness of his workmanship. And 


'we are pleased to observe the candow 





with which he owns his indebtedness 
to Dr. Grosart and Mr. Hazlitt. But hoy 
comes it that he has failed to record g 
striking parallel which some people woul 
take to show that Herrick had at least read 
the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’? The set 
of verses entitled ‘No Loathesomeness jp 
Love,’— 

What I fancy I approve, 

No dislike there is in love: 

Be my mistress short or tall 

And distorted therewithal : 

Be she likewise one of those 

That an acre hath of nose, — 
of which there is another less coarse, but 
less striking version in the ‘ Hesperides, 
has a connexion, that may or may not be 
accidental, with a famous passage in Burton: 
“‘Though she be......Irus’ daughter, Ther- 
sites’ sister, Grobinus’ scholar, if he love her 
once, he admires her for all this, he takes 
no notice of any such errors or imperfections 
of body or mind.” 

Mr. Swinburne’s preface might be made 
the text of several interesting discussions. 
Herrick’s fate in literature is passing 
strange. On the one hand, the most melo- 
dious of English songsters is delivered to 
the archeologist and the folk-lorist as a 
body for dissection; on the other hand, his 
sweet, clear verses are made the theme of 
the rhetorical-impressionists’ impressions, 
Mr. Swinburne, like Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Palgrave, has chosen the better part—to 
indicate rather than translate ‘“‘the charm 
of Herrick at his best,” a charm, he says, 
‘so incomparable and so inimitable that 
even English poetry can boast of nothing 
quite like it or worthy to be named after 
it.” Unfortunately he has marred this most 
generous tribute by the addition of a some- 
what debatable opinion. He places Herrick 
above Shakspeare as a song-wright :— 

‘*Shakespeare’s last song, the exquisite and 
magnificent overture to ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men,’ is hardly so limpid in its flow, so liquid in 
its melody, as the two great songs in ‘ Valen- 
tinian’; but Herrick, our last poet of that 
incomparable age or generation, has matched 
them again and again.” 

Of course, any one is justified in arguing 
that these things do not go chronologically, 
and that the dirge in ‘Cymbeline’ (to 
choose a single example where more might 
be offered) is at least as ‘‘ exquisite an 
magnificent ” as the “‘ overture.” But there 
is no disputing Mr. Swinburne’s main con- 
tention, that Herrick is ‘‘the greatest song- 
writer—as surely as Shakespeare is the 


| greatest dramatist—of the English race.” 


Nor are we disposed to raise objections to 
the limitation he lays upon Herrick’s powers 
(he ‘lives simply by virtue of his songs; 
his more ambitious or pretentious lyrics are 
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— 
merely magnified or prolonged and ela- 
porated songs”’), because, although we do 
not accept the second proposition, in view 
of the ‘ Farewell to Sack’ and the ‘ Fare- 
well to Poetry,’ it is perfectly true that “‘ as 
a creative and inventive singer he surpasses 
all his rivals in quantity of good work.” 
In other words, he wrote songs marvellously 
well, and his other works are scarcely so 
much “elaborated songs’? as comparative 
failures. But Mr. Swinburne is on yet 
more debatable ground when he says :— 

“In quality of spontaneous instinct and melo- 
dious inspiration, he reminds us by frequent 
and flawless evidence, who above all others must 
beyond all doubt have been his first master and 
his first model in lyric poetry—the author of 
‘The Passionate Shepherd to his Love.’ ” 
The assertion savours of one of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s most admirable qualities as a critic, 
his genuine enthusiasm ; but thefacts scarcely 
warrant it, and the probabilities of the case 
come little short of contradicting it. Let it 
be granted that Herrick resembles Marlowe 
in the possession of ‘‘ spontaneous instinct 
and melodious inspiration,” precisely in 
that which can be learnt from no master 
and imitated from no model. The quality 
of their instinct and inspiration differs as 
the poles. Marlowe’s verses are “like his 
desire, lift upward and divine,” so that 

—— they who should behold them do become 
As men that stand and gaze against the sun. 
Herrick’s are divine, if you will, though 
that is a term which should be sparingly 
used in criticism. They may not by any 


just use of language be described as “ lift 
upward.” 


More, Mr. A. C. Bradley has 
correctly said that Marlowe’s style ‘ de- 
generates into violence, but never into soft- 
ness.” Mr. Swinburne is here at great 
pains to prove how nauseating Herrick’s 
“saccharine and ‘ mellisonant’ monotony ”’ 
may become. True, the same quality might 
produce different effects of degeneration in 
different persons, but the “ fantastic and 
brutal blemishes which deform and deface 
the loveliness” of Herrick’s work argue a 
total estrangement between his tone and 
temperament and method, and the tone, 
temperament, and method of Marlowe. 
Again, when we search for this ‘“ frequent 
and flawless evidence” which proves Mr. 
Swinburne’s case “beyond all doubt,” we 
find no more than a vague probability that 
Herrick knew of the existence of Marlowe’s 
work. A single lyric—‘ To Phyllis, to Love 
and Live with Him’—may have been sug- 
gested by ‘The Passionate Shepherd,’ but 
the treatment suggests nothing or little of 
Marlowe’s manner. In the ‘ Hesperides’ we 
can and do catch an occasional repetition of 
the verbal effects of ‘ Hero and Leander,’ but 
that is neither frequent nor flawless evidence. 
Moreover, we know that it was Ben Jonson 
who “above all others must beyond all 
doubt have been his first master and his 
first model in lyric poetry.” That the pupil 
learned to outsing the master is neither here 
nor there. The fact is established by Her- 
nick himself again and again, though, of 
course, the quality of his inspiration dif- 
fered from Jonson’s, yet not so widely as 
from Marlowe’s. Still, when a writer pro- 
duces work so excellent and so individual 
a3 Herrick’s, it boots little to quarrel over 
the name of his masters and models. For 
im the end Herrick, like every poet of real 





distinction, sang his own song. Mr. Swin- 
burne has taken some steps in the way 
towards doing justice to his religious verse : 
we should have liked to see him admit that 
when the ‘Noble Numbers’ rise above the 
didactic level there is no essential difference 
between their sincerity and sweetness and 
the sincerity and sweetness of the ‘Hes- 
perides,’ although they rarely match the 
latter in felicity. 








The Nicholas Papers: Correspondence of Sir 
Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State. 
Vols. I. and II., 1641-1655. Edited by 
George F. Warner. (Camden Society.) 

Tue collection of papers here printed in 
part was acquired by the British Museum 
some twelve or thirteen years ago. They 
have been used by previous historical students, 
but Mr. Warner is, we believe, the first 
person who has ever examined them with 
the care they deserve. Sir Edward Nicholas’s 
political career was long. He entered the 
royal service at least as early as 1626, and 
continued attached to Charles I. and 
Charles IT. during the whole period of war 
and exile. That he was faithful to his 
masters no one will question, but, unlike 
many other prominent Royalists, he never 
seems to have aroused the hatred of his 
opponents. <A hard-working, taciturn man, 
he evidently had no desire of provoking 
needless hostility. Mr. Warner points out 
that, before the death of the king, Nicholas 
had ceased to influence his policy, and after 
that event the ‘“hot-brains”’ of whom he 
speaks had far more power over the mind 
of the exiled king. The habit of speculating 
as to how the course of history would have 
run had this or that event been different from 
what it was, is always a foolish waste of 
time ; we cannot, however, help the thought 
crossing our mind that if Nicholas could, 
from the first, have swayed the royal counsels 
much suffering would have been spared. 
The seventeenth century was not an age of 
compromise. ‘To Nicholas, as to Laud and 
Strafford, the yielding habits of English 
statesmen of to-day would have been incom- 
prehensible, but he never seems to have 
wished to push matters to an extreme. The 
letters before us are only a part of the 
series. We believe two more volumes will 
be required to complete the work down to 
the period of the Restoration. They are 
also but a selection. Mr. Warrer has found 
among the Nicholas Papers much which he 
has not felt called upon to print. As the 
manuscripts are now in safe custody this 
may have been the wiser plan. Mr. Warner 
is as well qualified as any one can be to 
determine what to give and what to with- 
hold, but students require old documents 
for such various purposes that no one person 
can do the work of selection quite satis- 
factorily for another. 

The papers relating to the reign of 
Charles I. are but few, only occupying some 
110 pages of the first volume, nor are any 
of them of first-class importance. We wish 
we could have had more letters from Endy- 
mion Porter before the war broke out, for he 
was a keen observer, and could record what 
he saw going on around him. He was one 
of those who accompanied the king to Scot- 
land in 1641. On September 11th in that 





delays on the part of the Scotch. He 
thought matters were put off from day to 
day for a political purpose, to make Charles 
‘*wearic of stayeing here and soe to yeld to all 
theye desier (which hee is most apt to doo) and 
soe to streighten tyme, as hee must leave all 
such as have appeared contrarie to the humors 
of the covenanters to bee judged by them, 
which aye cost som of them deare. And they 
that scape best will repent that ever theye 
shewde themselves for the King ; for the pub- 
blick applawse oposes monarkie, and I feare 
this Iland before it be long will be a theator of 
distractions.” 

Porter’s remark that ‘‘the pubblick applawse 
oposes monarkie” is curious from having 
been written at so early a date. We had 
not hitherto supposed that there was at 
that time any anti-monarchical party worthy 
of consideration. His prophecy that ere 
long this island would become a theatre of 
distractions shows a keener insight than 
that of most persons. Even a year after 
this there were many—Baxter among the 
number—who thought that a single battle 
would put an end to the struggle. 

After the fall of the monarchy Nicholas 
was in exile and wretchedly poor, and to add 
to his sorrows he suffered from ‘this devil 
of a disease” the gout; nevertheless he 
seems to have devoted his time and thoughts 
to the cause of his royal master, though, as 
was natural, he was at times very despon- 
dent. When Oliver, who is designated 
“that bloody rebel,’’ became Lord Protector 
all hope seems to have vanished. In some 
of the Royalists he had no confidence. He 
distrusted Lord Percy, and his feelings 
towards that worthless scamp Lord Jermyn 
were little short of hatred. 

There is no subject on which the current 
of opinion has changed more, in this country 
at least, than on that of taking life for 
political purposes. We all of us know that 
certain Roman Catholic writers have de- 
fended tyrannicide, but it is not so fre- 
quently remembered that Protestants have 
from time to time done the same. The stupid 
tract ‘ Killing no Murder,’ which is said to 
have struck terror into the Protectoral party 
at the time of its publication, is usually 
regarded as unique. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. Of men whose opinions 
were as little “Jesuited” as those of the 
Protector himself we can speak with some 
confidence. Charles Butler, the Roman 
Catholic writer who flourished in the early 
years of this century, has given a list of 
Protestant advocates of tyrannicide, to 
which many other names might be added. 
More than one of the letters in the second 
volume of these papers show that the idea 
of murdering Oliver was present in the 
minds of many. In 1655 the Earl of Nor- 
wich writes to Nicholas, ‘Cromwell must 
downe, if wee spoyl not our game’’—a phrase 
capable of but one interpretation when we 
compare it with a passage in a subsequent 
letter in which the earl says: ‘‘ Money is 
questionless already made over into England 
for to take away Cromwell.” 

There is no one who was prominent 
during the great Civil War whose character 
is less understood than that of John Lil- 
burne. He died a short time before the 
Lord Protector, and his name became the 
butt of the jesters of the Restoration. The 
men who knew him, whether friends or 


year he wrote to Nicholas complaining o | enemies, estimated him far differently from 
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those of the succeeding generation. Hyde, 
writing to Nicholas in 1653, says that he 
was on intimate terms with Bramhall, the 
Bishop of Derry, and that he was in corre- 
spondence -with the Duke of Buckingham. 
The latter fact may be no recommendation, 
but if it be true that Lilburne had friendly 
intercourse with Bramhall, it tells in his 
favour, for the bishop was not only good 
and learned, but had an astute political 
brain. 

We may remark that we have tested the 
index somewhat rigidly, and have found no 
errors in it. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Ingelheim. By the Author of ‘Miss Molly.’ 
3 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

A Queen of Curds and Cream. By Dorothea 
Gerard. 3 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Cousin Cinderella. By Mrs. Paul King. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

A Girl Diplomatist. By Mabel E. Wotton. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

My Geoff; or, the Experiences of a Lady-help. 
By John Strange Winter. (White & Co.) 

Sister Dolorosa. By J. L. Allen. (Kdin- 
burgh, Douglas. ) 

In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. 
Crim. 

‘INGELHEIM’ is pieced together, and in 

places worked out, with no common care 

and patience. It shows, indeed, too much 

trace of these to allow of there being any 

of the charm that is born of spontaneous 


By Matt 


(Same publisher. ) 





impulse—or its appearance. Because of the | 


evident labour, and the entire absence of 


the story is tediously told, with a super- 
abundance of sentimental pathos and itera- 
tion which need not be qualified. 


and digressions, too many chiffons and 
people, and far too many and oft-repeated 
details about their gestures, actions, and 
mental processes, do nothing to help the 
realization of essentials. It is a pity, for 
‘Ingelheim’ has many merits to set against 
some defects. Sundry faults of diction— 
possibly slips of the pen—surprise one more 
often than might be expected. Amongst 
them is the clumsy use of the preposition, 
of ‘‘I” where no I should be, or of such a 
phrase as ‘‘ to put in an appearance,” which, 
with other things, helps to mar grace of 
expression and description. 

The clever author of ‘Orthodox’ has 
taken, for her, a somewhat new departure 
in her new novel. Hitherto her work, 
though informed by the spirit of romance, 
has been chiefly remarkable for its uncom- 
promising avoidance of melodramatic inci- 
dent, and its sober and often sombre view 
of the actualities of life. In ‘A Queen of 
Curds and Cream’ Miss Gerard has deviated 
considerably from her usual method, and 
made liberal concessions to the devotees of 
poetic justice and even sensationalism. The 
first volume, with its pictures of life in a 
Tyrolese village, is admirable alike in its 
portraiture and descriptive passages. The 
old priest, Pater Sepp, is charmingly drawn, 
and the episode of the flood is vividly and 
powerfully told. But when the scene is 
shifted to England Miss Gerard’s touch 
loses much of its charm and distinction. 
The humour of the situation in which the 
heroine, a reduced Austrian countess who 
has eked out a precarious livelihood by 
keeping a dairy-farm, suddenly awakes to 


| the possession of 80,0007. a year in Eng- 
what may be called the quality of ‘“ inevit- | 
ableness”’ in matter and manner, it seems | 
as long a three-volume novel as we have yet | 
‘‘happened”’ on. The length is all the more | 
conspicuous because, in spite of good material, | 


land, is amusingly brought out; but Miss 
Gerard’s sketches of London society are not 
nearly so convincing as her delineations 
of peasant life in Tyrol. To begin with, 
she has not even mastered the fashionable 


| slang of Mayfair, and, for the rest, Mrs. 
| Byrd, the celebrity hunter, and the Mephis- 


Had it | 


partaken more of the nature of pure romance | 


and less of the novel, or vice rersd, it might 
have been better than it is. 
of the story passes in a miniature German 


court, containing complex persons, male | 


and female. We are, for some reason, 


struck with a sort of spurious air of ‘ Prince | 
Otto’ and ‘The City of Sarras,’ though | 


there is not much of the brilliant whim- 
sicality of the one, or the delicate ideal 
grace of the other. ‘Ingelheim’ is more 
visibly ‘“‘ worked up,” and its ideas more 
spun out, than is usually the case with the 
writings of the author of ‘Miss Molly,’ 
‘Elizabeth,’ and other stories and sketches. 


It is not that the book is barren or wanting | 


in ideas and character-drawing—far from 


may be said to suffer. With the exception 


of Jem Traherne, all grey eyes and square | 
shoulders, the characters are well differen- | 
tiated and carefully sustained, though all, | 
more or less, lack vitality and force of con- | 


ception and treatment. Sometimes one or 
another comes very near living, moving, 
and having his or her being, yet just 
stops short. 
good—when not a trifle obscure or tortured 
it is even polished—yet it fails to reach a 
higher level than that of a merely clever 
choice of words. Too many descriptions 





The dialogue is at times ! 


tophelean marquis are familiar types to 
the student of society novels. In fine, the 


' book is eminently readable, but, alike as a 
A great part | 


work of art and as an attempt to hold the 
mirror up to nature, it is decidedly inferior 
to the previous novels from Miss Gerard’s 
pen. 

‘Cousin Cinderella’ is not without a 
certain originality of manner, and is, on 
the whole, a lively enough brace of volumes; 
yet the author is scarcely sure enough of 
the relative importance of the different 
elements of her story. Neither do we quite 
see the use of a mysterious semi-occult vein 
that crops up from time to time without 
leading anywhere. The little American girl 
Camma, who wears a strange -talisman and 


| hankers after the unseen; the misshapen 
it; more from congestion and plethora it | 


and embittered Lyle, with his taste for 
morphine; and the somewhat uncanny fas- 
cinations of Beulah Marquand, otherwise 
Cousin Cinderella, are not, especially the 
first two, sufficiently held together. If 
even well conceived, they are certainly 
not well realized. They may not only 


| be likened to shadowy bundles of in- 


congruities, but they are out of key with 
the story, which is rather brightly told. 
Most of the people in it are Americans, 
and their ambitions and general procedure 
in what has been called ‘‘the conquest of 
London”’ are cleverly and a little satirically 





touched. Mrs. Paul King is, as the Frengh 
say, a little given to “tapping” on people 
of both nationalities. Sir Richard an Lady 
Hughes are in some respects enough like 
the average man and woman of their ep. 
vironment to make readers feel that they 
know a good deal about them. Mrs. Jerome 
the American—a very unattractive and up. 
sympathetic study—has points about her 
that seem taken from life. Damon, Guilford, 
and the rest have distinguishing marks of 
their class and epoch, yet they are in many 
ways insufficiently understood and presented, 
With more certainty of touch and defter 
handling of desired effects and of the cha. 
racters that ought to have been most 
prominent, a better novel might have been 
written. 

Miss Wotton’s gracefully written little 
romance progresses promisingly until the 
arrival on the scene of the hero, a high- 
strung literary man, who in discussing his 
new novel with his betrothed remarks, “ Such 
a pure, high-souled, dear woman is my new 
heroine. She is your creation, dear, and I 
am labouring very hard to make her in some 
measure worthy of being your work.” Not 
to put too fine a point upon it, Mr. Niel 
Buchanan is a prig, and a very jealous and 
sensitive prig to boot. The complications 
and cross- purposes which retard the in- 
evitable upshot rest on such a clumsily 
devised basis of groundless suspicion that 
the reader’s interest in the story is weakened 
long before the end is reached. Still, any- 
thing is better than the gushing sentimen- 
tality of the love passages. 

‘My Geoff’ possesses the merit of being 
amusing, and contains many little pathetic 
touches which make one wish to be indulgent 
to the author. Several of the characters 
also are cleverly sketched, such as Mrs. 
Poplin Browne, the would - be society 
lady of West Kensington, with her vulgar 
aspirations combined with genuine kind- 
ness of heart, and the ridiculous artist 
and his adoring wife, with their sym- 
pathies and harmonies, but with genuine 
goodness underlying their absurdities. 
There are, however, unfortunately such 
glaring defects in the novel that as honest 
critics we feel obliged to call attention 
to them. The title is a misnomer, for the 
heroine was nevera lady-help. TheEnglish 
is bad, and the whole tone of the book is 
marked by vulgarity. In fact, the writer 
has taken the manners and attributes of 
some of her most snobbish middle-class 
acquaintances, and assigned them to people 
of birth and presumed outward refinement. 
The heroine is supposed to be a well-born, 
well-bred, and thoroughly good girl; but to 
judge from her actions and language, we 
should imagine her to be quite the reverse. 
Her conduct in allowing the young man on 
the second day of their acquaintance to 
retain her hand in his and to call her @ 
darling was, to say the least, peculiar, while 
her speech is full of Yankeeisms and 
suburban phrases. Even an ordinary com- 
panion does not address her employer a 
‘dear lady” ; much less likely is she to do 
so when the person addressed is her great 
friend. Solecisms of this sort are frequent, 
and the whole tone of the book is certainly 
not that of good society. 

The feeling of dissatisfaction created by 
Mr. Allen’s somewhat self-complacent “ Pre- 
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an 
face to the British Edition” of his book is 
not allayed by a perusal of the title story. 
The style is presumably intended to be 
elevated; it only succeeds in being crude 
and occasionally bombastic, as in the fol- 
lowing description of the heroine :— 


“She was still within the dim half-awakened 
ion of womanhood, whose changing mists are 
peautiful illusions, whose shadows about the 
horizon are the mysteries of pvetic feeling, 
whose purpling east is the palette of the ima- 
ination, and whose up-springing skylark is 
blithe aspiration that has not yet felt the weight 
of the clod it soars within.” , 


It is true the language is not all quite so 
bad as this, but passages in this style recur 
with too great frequency. Nor is the matter 
particularly pleasing. The hero is a poor 
ereature, whose want of self-control com- 
promises a girl whom he knows he can 
never marry, and whose fatuity prompts 
him to say to her in his parting speech :— 

“TJ want to ask you never to blame yourself 

for what has happened—never to let any thought 
of having made me unhappy add to the sorrow 
of your life.” 
The last chapter, about the lepers of Molokai, 
is not dovetailed in skilfully enough to con- 
ceal the author’s evident desire to show his 
acquaintance with Father Damien’s work. 
The idea of the other story in the book, 
‘Posthumous Fame,’ is decidedly ingenious ; 
but the beginning drags rather too much, 
and the style still requires chastening. 

‘In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere ’—con- 
sisting of about a dozen stories of life in the 
Southern States—is a distinctly welcome 
addition to Mr. Douglas’s library of Ame- 
rican authors. The South seems to be less 
known to English readers than the North, 
and, if this book be a test, it contains a 
wealth of suggestion which might with 
advantage be more utilized by American 
writers who publish their novels over here. 
The Roman Catholic element, the old French 
families, and the descendants of former 
slaves and slave-owners, all add a pic- 
turesque colour to the incidents, which the 
present author has not missed. There 
appears to be more true breeding and repose 
among the upper classes, and less of the 
wearisome smartness and effort after culture 
which sometimes offend in the North. The 
country people, too—or “crackers,” to give 
them their local name—have a refreshingly 
sturdy independence and love of adventure, 
which is not wonderful if they spring from 
such magnificent women as Silury and 
Yphiry Ann. But, of course, all this mate- 
rial would be wasted in the hands of an in- 
different craftsman. Mr. Crim, however, 
by his faculty of giving life to his cha- 
racters, by his rapidity of touch, and by his 
skilful choice of incidents, proves himself to 
be no mean artist. The stories are quite 
short-some are barely twenty pages in 
length; but they are characterized by an 
exceptional degree of dramatic force and 
pathetic interest. The only criticism which 
suggests itself is that the idea of a man 
whose life is blasted by a false accusation, 
Which he either cannot disprove or will not 
for the sake of others, recurs in too many 
stories. But this repetition does not 
seriously interfere with the pleasure to be 
derived from the book. We may, how- 
ever, mention that our pleasure in one story 
Was considerably marred by a piece of care- 


































































lessness on the part of the binder, who had 
omitted sixteen pages in our copy and re- 
placed them by a second version of sixteen 
other pages. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 

A History of Hampshire, including the Isle of 
Wight. By T. W. Shore. (Stock.)—Mr. Stock 
is generally fortunate in the authors of his 
‘* Popular County Histories,” and the present 
volume forms no exception to the rule. We 
see in it the hand of a writer who has not merely 
got up his subject for the purpose, but has long 
been familiar with Hampshire history, and 
taken a personal interest in the county. The 
difficulty of making a work of this character both 
shortand popularis decidedly great ; itcanform, at 
best, but an aper¢u of the subject. And yet this 
series has shown that the task is both possible 
and useful. The problem is to find a writer who 
combines the special information of a local 
antiquary with a general knowledge of history 
and archeology. We observe that intelligent 
archeology is now steadily obtaining a more im- 
portant position in local history, with excellent 
result. Hampshire offers for its study a pecu- 
liarly favourable sphere. Mr. Shore has rightly 
devoted the greater portion of his work to the 
early history of the county, on the ground of the 
great part it played in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman periods. The key-note, in fact, of the 
position occupied by Winchester and Hampshire 
was that the consequence of the former as the old 
national capital was accidentally prolonged by 
its nearness to the continental possessions of our 
kings after the Norman Conquest. Mr. Shore 
traces the history of the county, in his first 
eleven chapters, down to the Great Charter, 
after which, as he perceives, it becomes mainly 
of local interest. He therefore discontinues his 
narrative at this point, and addresses himself to 
such subjects as monastic life, local administra- 
tion and institutions, legends and traditions, 
communal agriculture, and similar topics, which 
all receive separate treatment. The towns— 
Winchester, Southampton, and Portsmouth— 
are then discussed; and lastly the general 
history for the later period is briefly dis- 
cussed, and the leading points of the 
county summed up in a final chapter. 
Mr. Shore has done his work in a quiet, un- 
ostentatious way, but with an intelligence that 
deserves high praise. It is characteristic of his 


style that he assigns to the introduction of the ! 


turnip, some two centuries ago, “‘a far greater 
effect than all the visits and patronage of the 
Stuart kings” on the history of the county. 
His sketch of the enclosure of ‘‘common” 
lands is excellent, and he is careful to note the 
very curious local ‘‘keyhold tenure,” parallel 
to a custom in Wales known, we believe, as 
‘*cabanau un nos,” and probably of great anti- 
quity. That the book should be free from errors 
is, of course, impossible ; but they are wonder- 
fully few and slight. A ‘‘ carucate ” is confused 
with a ‘‘yardland ”; anker-holds are spoken of 
as ‘‘anchorages””; Richard de Redvers, of the 
Isle of Wight, is wrongly said, as almost every- 
where, to have been created Earl of Devon by 
Henry I. ; and the occurrence of ‘‘ Norman or 
French names” two generations after the Con- 
quest is rather strangely taken as proof of 
foreign blood. We have our doubts, moreover, 
as to the ‘‘ hawks’ house ” at Winchester. But 
these are small matters. What we would rather 
insist on is that Mr. Shore is evidently at home 
in all modern research on the subjects of which 
he writes, while his book can be read with 
pleasure by the public at large. It is provided 
with a copious index. 

Essex: Highways, Byways, and Waterways. 
By C. R. B. Barrett. (Lawrence & Bullen. )— 
This is an excellent and original work which 
shows how large a field still awaits the topo- 
grapher who can wield pen and pencil as deftly 
as Mr. Barrett. Visiting every place he has 


described, and supplying his own illustrations, 
he has not contented himself with making ex- 
tracts from a county history, but has found in 
the printed State Papers a fund of entertaining 
historical information. Mr. Barrett deals with 
Maldon and the Blackwater, a somewhat un- 
familiar corner of the county; Barking, with 
its destroyed abbey; the Hedinghams, with 
that noble keep which was once the stronghold 
of the De Veres ; and Layer Marney, with its 
most curious and striking, but out-of-the-way 
‘*Tower.” He also visited that dead borough 
Thaxted; Saffron Walden, with its noble church; 
Coggeshall, still possessing remnants of its 
abbey ; and, finally, Colchester, that almost 
inexhaustible source of Roman antiquities. His 





keen eye for the picturesque has led him to 
select some charming “ bits,” though the illus- 
trations——which, he informs us, are in no case 
from photographs—are of somewhat unequal 
merit. The etchings and the sketches of 
architectural details are the best. Essex 
worthies, such as ‘‘salamander” Cutts, re- 
ceive justice at his hands, and old trades and 
guilds are briefly noticed. We observe that, 
according to Mr. Barrett, at Colchester there 
‘once stood a fort called the Balkerne.” This 
so-called fort was merely the ruins of the Roman 
gate and guard-house, which have recently re- 
ceived careful treatment, and should on no 
account be missed by the antiquarian pilgrim. 
The block house at Mersea stone, which guarded 
the mouth of the Colne, was, though little 
known, of some importance in the past. Mr. 
Barrett duly records it, but we have found it 
mentioned earlier than 1558, the date he gives. 
An excellent essay on ‘‘ Essex Coinage,” by Mr. 
L. A. Lawrence, of the Numismatic Society, is 
appended to the work, to which it forms a valu- 
able addition. We have pleasure in commend- 
ing Mr. Barrett’s book to all who are interested 
in Essex, and think he might find the materials 
for another without leaving the borders of that 
underrated county. 

The Literary Shrines of Yorkshire. By J. A. 
Erskine Stuart. (Longmans & Co.)—Carlyle 
was not lavish of blessings, but one which fell 
from his lips is used by Mr. Stuart as a motto 
on his title-page: ‘‘My blessings be upon 
Cadmus the Phoenician, or whoever it was that 
invented books.” Mr. Stuart’s book is, how- 
ever, no blessing to any one. His intention 
seems to have been to dwell only on such places 
as are associated with literature, either as having 
been the birthplaces or abodes of authors them- 
selves or of the characters created by them. It 
was not a bad idea. To stand in the halls of 
‘“*the Wizard of the North,” says Mr. Stuart, 
“to visit Stratford-upon-Avon, are educative 
agencies of priceless value ’—in the latter 
case, surely not in architecture. Mr. Stuart tells 
us that he found it difficult to treat his subject 
‘* satisfactorily,” but thought he could do so by 
taking the watersheds as his guide, so as to lend 
variety to his discourse. It is something to 
know that Mr. Stuart had any guiding principle 
—none is apparent. The book is ill arranged, 
ill written, incomplete, and inaccurate. Mr. 
Stuart hints at the appearance of successors to 
it ; we can only hope that he will compile them 
more carefully. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(not Montague) was not only the person who was 
the means of spreading the practice of inocula- 
tion for smallpox in this country, but the person 
who introduced it. ‘‘ Winthorpe M. Praed”’ is un- 
known to literature ; there never was a Master 
of Lincoln College ; nor would Steele, were it 
possible to put the question, own to having 
written the ‘‘ Tattler.” Sins of omission are not 
so bad as sins of commission, but why did not 
Mr. Stuart say something of Anthony Trollope s 
Mrs. Bertram’s visit to Bowes, or of Mother 
Shipton when he was writing about Knares- 
borough? She was born there, and it would 
be hard to find an author whose works have 





enjoyed a longer run of popularity. Worse 
than all, why dwell on ‘ Bootles’s Baby’ in con- 
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nexion with York, and not say one word about | 
Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, who was ‘born in ! 
the year 1632, in the city of York, of a good 
family, though not of that country ” ! 
Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries. 
Edited by John and Thomas Spencer. Vol. I. 
(Leicester, Spencer; London, Stock.)—The 
Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries 
was established in 1889. Judging by its first 
volume, we think it calculated to be of service | 
to the district to which it relates. It is well 
illustrated, and contains very little mere gossip. 
Most of the articles are written with commend- | 
able brevity, but as a matter of course the 
greater part of them are of merely local interest. 
Some few, however, appeal to a wider public. 
A note concerning Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, the | 
regicide, supplies some extracts from the manu- 
script diary of a Spanish merchant for the years | 
1649, 1660, and 1661. The writer does not 
say where he has come upon the document he 
quotes. It may have been printed already, 
but we do not remember to have met with it. 
The diarist seems to have been present when 
the triumphant Royalists avenged themselves 
on the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Brad- 
shaw. The account of what he witnessed is 
painful reading. It gives, however, some details 
which, as far as we know, are not to be found 
elsewhere. It confirms the opinion of those 
who hold that it was the Protector’s body 
which was exposed on the gallows. The writer 
says that when the hangman held up Ireton’s 
head for the rabble to gaze on, he recog- 
nized his features. No small part of the 
volume is occupied by notes on Leicestershire 
parish registers. Several of them have suffered 
from neglect, and even worse treatment. At 
Plungar the parish clerk, who was a grocer, used 
to employ the leaves for wrapping up his wares. 
Mr. J. J. Britton has communicated a paper 
on some verses which are attributed to Lord 
Macaulay. Six lines are given from a ballad 
relating to Bosworth Field. From so short a 
fragment it is not possible to arrive at any 
definite conclusion as to their authorship. We 
confess, however, that to us they seem wanting 
in ring, for which Macaulay’s verse is remark- 
able. The notes on the monument of a pilgrim 
in the church of St. Helen, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
are useful, but the engraving which accompanies 
them, either from the worn state of the effigy 
or from deficiency in the plate, is very indistinct. 








MINOR VERSE. 

A Danghter of the Gods: Ballads from the First, 
Second, and Third Bool:s of the Iliad. By 
Joseph Cross. Etchings by Tristram Ellis. 
(Leadenhall Press. ) 

The Loves of Tibullus: his Rustic Elegies, de. 
By the Rev. J. Cowden-Cole, B.A. (Houl- 
ston & Sons.) 

Or these two little volumes the first does not 

intimate in its main title that it is a translation, 

which (speaking loosely) it is ; the second inti- 
mates that it is a translation, which it is not. 

‘A Daughter of the Gods’ disarms criticism, 

not only by its charming exterior, but by its 

dedication : ‘*To my son Guy, for whose amuse- 
ment they were written, I dedicate these verses ; 
and if they please but a few children they will 
have fulfilled the desire of him who wrote them.” 
Mr. Cross does not offer his work as a transla- 
tion of Homer, nor yet as a paraphrase which 
students of literature may fairly compare with 
the original. It is an attempt to tell the story 
of the first three books of the Iliad in simple 
verse to children, shortening it (once or twice 
to the verge of obscurity), and keeping the 
language plain and direct, but following the 
original tolerably closely in idea, and often in 
expression. It may be held that children are 
not the people who require their Homer 
shortened. They have still the love of listen- 
ing to a story which belongs to the early years 





both of the individual and the people ; and we 


suspect, from reminiscences of our own feelings 
in such matters, that Mr. Cross’s little boy 
would have liked to hear more of the wrath of 
Achilles, and of the duel between Paris and 
Menelaus ; and that he would not at all have 
acquiesced in the abrupt termination of the 
story just as Paris has disappeared and Aga- 
memnon is claiming the victory for his side. 
Any attempt to familiarize children with Homer, 
Sir Thomas Malory, or Sir Walter Scott deserves 
the readiest recognition ; and the execution of 
the present work is fairly good after its own 
plan. The verse is not inspired ; the changes 
of metre are sometimes disconcerting and stop 


take this as a substitute for Pope or Chapman. 


| But the story of Homer is there, and in its un- 


pretentious way the verse runs well enough. 
Here is a rather favourable specimen :— 
But lo! nine years have flown, and we 
Still linger here ingloriously : 
Our ships lie rotting by the main, 
Scarce fit to bear us home again ; 
Our wives in loneliness complain, 
Our children stretch their hands in vain; 
And Troy, ne’er fated to be ours, 
Still lifts her coronet of towers. 
In conclusion it should be said that the 
volume is charmingly got-up. The etchings 
by Mr. Tristram Ellis are well reproduced, 
though one is inclined to protest against the 
scanty costume (an extremely brief shirt and an 
iron belt) assigned to the sleeping Agamemnon in 
the frontispiece to the second book ; and the 
exuberant joy of the infant on the final page 
would be in danger of being mistaken for an 
expression of the hearer’s satisfaction at reach- 
ing the end of the recitation, were it not that 
such a sentiment would be wholly unjustitiable. 
It is not clear why Mr. Cowden-Cole 
has labelled his verses with the name of 
Tibullus. They are not translations, nor, so 
far as the ordinary reader can discern, imita- 
tions, and the comparison suggested is not 
favourable to the later poet. The verses are 
creditable in themselves, without being striking 
—pleasant, no doubt, to write, and not un- 
pleasant to read. Sometimes, it must be 
admitted, the rhythm is bad, and often, espe- 
cially in the later poems, the meaning is obscure 
or non-existent. But several of them contain 
graceful presentations of thoughts which, if 
not profound or original, are deserving of the 
adornment of verse. One instance, almost at 
random, from the earlier and, as we think, better 
portion of the volume, will show Mr. Cowden- 
Cole’s style :— 
O Death, whose winter looms along the sky, 


O hour, the last for Life to justify, 
I wait thy call, nor think it hard to die! 


For Love is near, whose tears are on my cheek, 
And tender thoughts go forth for moments weak ; 
So Love’s farewell thus kindly to bespeak. 

And Death is sweet ’mid sweetest tokens, too, 
Nor dark the grave with signs of ashy hue, 

But symbols bright of Life that peereth through. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 








**Q” is among the best of the increasing class 


of writers of short stories. J saw Three Ships, 
and other Winter’s Tales (Cassell & Co.), is 
written with vigour enough to compel the 
attention of the most languid reader, and with 
a sound taste which shows that the author has 
resisted the temptation to keep only that sort 
of reader in view. The scenery is Cornish, and 
a good deal of the conversation is Cornish too. 
Local colour is commonly thought by writers to 
be a safe aid to success. Readers have had too 
much of it, and on the whole would find plainer 
food refreshing ; but ‘‘Q ” is undoubtedly strong 
in Cornish colour, and makes it interesting. 
Stripped of its Cornish dress, ‘I saw Three 
Ships,’ the principal story in the volume, 
would still be a good piece of work on account 
of the writer’s power of description, but as a 

mere study of human character it would not | 
deserve high praise. The persons represented | 
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are interesting because of their oddities, theiy 
humour, and their picturesqueness, but in 4 
story of the first order all this would he thei 
adornment, not their essence. 

A New England Cactus, and other Tales, 
F. P. Humphrey, ‘‘ Pseudonym Library” (Fishe, 
Unwin), is one of those colourless books of which 
it is very difficult to say anything either way, 
It is not particularly bad, and it might cop. 
ceivably arouse a languid interest during a Jo 
railway journey through a dull country ; by 
its place is eminently the sick-room, when the 
doctor wishes the patient to be soothed, but not 


| excited. For though it is true that one of 
| the flow of the story ; and no boy of moderate | tc nm 


| years and intelligence need be recommended to 


tales is a ghost story, an invisible ghost, who 
will sit quietly night after night listening t) 
extracts from Dr. Johnson, Bunyan, Milton, 
and Mr. Baxter, is not of the kind that excites 
the imagination unduly. Most of the stories 
have a slight tinge of melancholy, arising from 
the parting or temporary misunderstanding 
of lovers ; but they either marry or get over jt 
in the end. Of course dough-nuts figure in one 
of the stories, as is but right in all orthodox 
accounts of American rural life ; but all that 
sort of thing has been done so often before that 
it is difficult to feel much gratitude for this 
latest contribution on the subject. 


Ir was but in accordance with the fitness of 
things that Mr. Zangwill should follow up his 
successful ‘Bachelors’ Club’ with the companion 
picture of an Old Maids’ Club (Heinemann), 
which is in no way inferior to its predecessor, 
It is true that the book labours under the dis. 
advantage attendant upon the fusion into one 
story of tales contributed to various periodicals, 
for the links connecting them with the central 
idea are occasionally rather strained, while the 
idea itself of the ‘Old Maids’ Club,’ though 
amusing at first, is rather overdone, and at last 
becomes wearisome. But who would think 
of reading Mr. Zangwill for the nominal story 
of his books? You would rather go hang 
yourself, as Dr. Johnson said in reference 
to a very different author: it is for the 
subsidiary incidents, the satire, the topical 
allusions, and the puns that you read him. 
Puns are positively at a discount ; they lurk 
in the most unlikely places, so that after a 
little practice you are pretty safe in skipping 
the second half of almost every sentence, for if 
it begins, ‘‘Our meeting was for evil,” you feel 
perfectly certain that it will end, ‘‘at least our 
parting shall be for good”; and ‘‘ His lordship 
was the greatest punster of the peers ” is bound 
to be followed by ‘‘ and the peer of the greatest 
punsters.” There is hardly a passing event, 
from ‘Tarara-boom-de-ay’ to Mr. Gladstone, 
from Maeterlinck to company promoters, which 
is not made the subject of Mr. Zangwill’s good- 
humoured satire. Perhaps the most amusing 
chapter is ‘The English Shakespeare,’ which 
hits off very happily log-rolling and the craze 
for foreign prodigies : though ‘ The Princess of 
Portman Square’ runs it very elose. Although 
the ‘Old Maids’ Club’ is most strongly to be 
recommended to all classes of readers, it may 
be as well to warn them against trying to get 
through too much of it at a sitting, for the 
book is so rich in wit that the effect of too 
large a dose is almost nauseating : it would be 
like making a meal off wedding-cake. 


As a well-told little story of adventure, Sui- 


| set Pass, by Capt. Charles King (Gay & Bird), 


deserves a word of notice. With all the fresh- 
ness of American wild life in the West, and with 
plenty of American vivacity, it is undisfigured 
by American jocularity. 

In Some Records of Crime, by General Charles 
Hervey, C.B. (Sampson Low & Cv.), we are 
told that the business and pleasures of the 
author ‘‘are recorded in the following perso 
Journal for 1867.” Having read the two bulky 
volumes of more than 1000 pages—a penance 
for which surely some indulgence is deserved— 
the general impression remains that the writer 
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marched about the plains of India from January 
ti] the end of April, innocently amusing him- 
gelf and performing the duties of his office, 
whatever they may have been; and then, for 
reasons unknown, he was permitted to spend 












ie the rest of the year at Simla. Apparently he 
which jg had ample leisure, much of which must have 
Wa been devoted to keeping the diary on which this 
= hook is founded. It is composed of extracts 
lo ” B from the confessions of criminals spared on 

ne condition of treachery to their associates; of 





comments thereon, and of quotations made with 







th evident complacency from official reports ; and 
F the jp lastly of the gossip of the day after the manner 
who & of Pepys; but longo intervallo. There are 
ge tp jg numerous errors, and proper names are trans- 
lton, literated with more than ordinary carelessness. 





Some of the mistakes may be printers’ errors, 
others are not. Thus the Emperor Akbar is 







on throughout referred to as Akhbar, which means 
ding ts and is commonly used as the name of a 
ar i fe newspaper, whilst the proper name means great 

and is an attribute of the Deity. The well- 





known mondl pheasant is called ‘‘ manowl’’—a 
small error, doubtless, but perfectly gratuitous. 
The remarks on the formation of the Staff corps 
show foresight, and deserved more attention 
than they received from those responsible for 
imposing a heavy financial burden on India for 
ameasure of questionable advantage. For the 
rest, the confessions of the Thugs may be com- 
mended to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s attention 
when he desires to make a fresh departure in 
tales of Indian life. He might make these dead 















dis- BF hones live. 

one: . 

als Sir Evetyn Woop has had as much adventure 
tral fp ond displayed as daring a courage as, perhaps, 





any officer in the army ; but he has not yet en- 
joyed an opportunity of earning the reputation 
of agreat commander. There is, therefore, no 
justification for the appearance of this somewhat 
pretentious Life of Lieut.-General Sir H. Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., G.C.B., by C. Williams (Sampson 









An; : : 
“4 Low &Co.). It is not, in truth, a biography, but 
the fg sustained eulogy from the first line to the last. 
cal fy Amore modest work, dealing with Sir Evelyn’s 






fighting adventures only, would probably have 



























o found ready acceptance. The book before us, 
a fp however, is not acceptable, for it is indis- 
ng criminating and written in a rather florid style, 
if . — as parenge ~ sense groomer = 
, illiams may also be reminded—though the 
: error is but a trifling one—that when, at the end 
ip of 1862, Major Wood joined the 73rd, he did not 
id Year “bonnet and kilt, and sporran and plaid 
st id claymore,” for the excellent reason that 
t, — mee ge Ayn not then form part of the 
untiorm of that regiment 

e, 8 . 

sh Irish Fairy Tales, edited with an introduc- 
l. § tim by W. B. Yeats, illustrated by Jack B. 
ig —f Yeats (Fisher Unwin), is a pretty little volume, 
h ff and many of the stories collected between its 
e § blue-and-white covers are racy and entertaining. 
ff Bf William Carleton’s tale of ‘ The Fairies’ Dancing 
h ff Place’ leads the way, and such masters of Irish 
e fairy lore as Crofton Croker, Samuel Lover, Dr. 
¥ Joyce, Douglas Hyde, Gerald Griffin, Mr. 
t f@ Standish O’Grady, and the editor follow. But 
¢ f@ the best tale of all, to our thinking, is Lady 
> Wilde’s spirited narration of the adventures of 
> @@ ‘Seanchan the Bard and the King of the Cats.’ 





Her portrayal of Grimalkin in his fiereer mood 
proves her a past-mistress of cat character, and 
lays the whole congregation of the worshippers 
of Pasht under heavy obligations to her. All 
ttue cat lovers will appreciate her story, and if 
every tale in the volume appeals to so wide 
4 public, the pretty little book will be read by 
the whole civilized and uncivilized world. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
which Mr. Dennis has edited for Messrs. Bell 
& Sons in five handy volumes, are well printed, 
and Mr. Dennis’s memoir is written carefully, 
and with a loving appreciation of the poet's 
character ; but the edition, as an edition, is of 
10 particular mark. In its three leading features 

















—revised text, abridged notes, and the collection 
of songs and mottoes from the novels—it has 
been anticipated by Mr. Rolfe’s Boston edition 
issued in 1888. Mr. Dennis hopes that the text 
is now ‘‘as correct as it is possible to make it.” 
His revision would have had more value if he 
had told us how it was done. 
he has profited by Mr. Rolfe’s labours, though 
he does not say so ; and he does not say how far 
his own work has been independent, or what has 
been the nature of it. He does not say whether 
he has consulted the MSS., which Mr. Rolfe 
had no opportunity of doing. Till this has been 
done, though it would be easy to make too 
much of the misprints in the ordinary texts, no 
editor can fairly claim to have made the text 
‘*as correct as it is possible to make it.” Mr. 
Dennis describes the notes as being ‘‘ printed 
ina condensed form.” ‘‘ Condensed ” is not the 
right word. Sir Walter’s notes are merely 
abridged, docked generally of illustrative quota- 
tions, and the abridgments, except in the 
‘Lord of the Isles,’ where Mr. Dennis gives the 
originals at more length, correspond exactly in 
a great majority of cases with Mr. Rolfe’s. The 
trifling errors into which Scott now and then 
fell are left without correction or comment. In 
vol. v., where he reprints the ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” Mr. Dennis has taken some pains with 
the arrangement, but hardly enough for perfec- 
tion of editing. Thus he aims at chronological 
order, and generally gives the date; but in the 
case of the translation of the ‘Erl King’ he 
gives no date, and puts it at the end of Scott’s 
translations from the German, as if it had been 
the last. In collecting the mottoes from the 
novels he avoids some of Mr. Rolfe’s mistakes, 
but unfortunately he makes one or two rather 
bad ones of his own. Thus at p. 356 he gives 
as Scott’s a stave from so familiar a ballad as 
‘Tamlane,’ and at p. 362 similarly a stave from 
‘Greme and Bewick,’ which is also in the 
‘Border Minstrelsy.’ Whether it is worth while 
to include the mottoes among Scott’s poetical 
works is a question. He did not include them 
himself nor did Lockhart, and when Ballantyne 
proposed it he said he could not really tell what 
he had composed and what he had recollected. 
But though he put ‘‘Old Play” or ‘‘ Old 
Ballad” after many a motto of his own com- 
position, it is not safe for an editor to assume 
that whenever Scott put this the verses were his 
own. Neither is it safe to assume, when one 
does not happen to know the name of the play 
cited, that it was a Mrs. Harris. 
we cannot blame Mr. Dennis very much, for 
editing Scott’s poems is thankless if not super- 
fluous work, most readers being amply satisfied 
with the text even when it is not carefully re- 
vised, but comes with all its misprints on its 
head. Mr. Dennis’s text is at least as good as 
Mr. Rolfe’s, and that is saying a good deal. 
THE ninth volume of the new edition of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia (Chambers) main- 
tains the high standard of its predecessors. Its 
contents as a rule are excellent. For instance, 
there is a most pleasant and well-written bio- 
graphy of Scott by Mr. Andrew Lang, and 
articles of much merit by Prof. Dowden on 
Shakspeare and Shelley, and by Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave on Sir Philip Sidney. Dr. Buchan’s 
article on ‘‘ Storms” is a model in its way. Dr. 
Steele contributes a good article on ‘‘ Surgery.” 
Prof. Seth writes with knowledge on ‘‘ Scottish 
Philosophy ”; Mr. Blackmore’s account of the 
strawberry is characteristic; Dr. Murray’s 
article on ‘‘The Sea” and Dr. Anderson’s 
archeological contributions also deserve high 
praise. Mr. Watts’s disquisition on ‘‘ The Son- 
net” is a suggestive piece of writing. On the 
other hand, Mr. Wallace’s article on ‘‘ Spiritual- 
ism” will provoke a good deal of dissent ; 
the article on the ‘Salvation Army” is 
too one-sided for an encyclopedia, nor is the 
article on ‘‘Shorthand” free from the same 
objection ; while there are several inaccuracies 








in the account of Spanish history and literature. 


It is evident that | 


Philip II. certainly did not introduce the In- 
quisition into Flanders; the decided defeat of 
the Spanish navy in 1639 was in the Downs, 
inot at Dunkirk; and to say that ‘Pepita 
Ximenes’ ‘‘is one of the best novels of the 
century ” is simply foolish. The shorter articles. 
are very superior to what they were in the 
| former edition; still there are defects to 
be found in them. To write a notice of 
| Salmasius without mentioning his discovery 
of the Palatine Anthology is a feat in its. 
way. Yet this has been accomplished by 
the writer in this encyclopedia, and, curiously 
enough, it had previously been achieved by 
Dr. Garnett in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
There are a few omissions that are somewhat 
surprising. One would have thought, for 
instance, that a popular encyclopedia, which 
necessarily seeks to please the million, would 
have included a notice of Admiral Rous. 

Mr. HEINEMANN sends us a new edition of 
The Scapegoat, which Mr. Hall Caine has ina 
measure rewritten, and, we think, has decidedly 
improved. Mr. Caine deserves much credit for 
not being, as most novelists would be, content 
with the fact that his novel had sold well, but 
honestly trying to better his work. 


Tose familiar with Mr. Arnold’s writings. 
cherish the little volume in a brown cover which 
was styled A French Eton, and which said next to 
nothing about Eton, but contained a charming 
sketch of Lacordaire, and some wise remarks on 
secondary education. This tractate Messrs. Mac- 
millan have reprinted along with that portion 
of the volume ‘Schools and Universities of the 
Continent’ which referred to France. The part 
which deals with Germany was reissued some 
years ago. The state of things educational has 
so completely altered in France that the account 
of them has now only an historical interest. 


Amone other New Editions on our table are 
Walks in the Ardennes, by P. Lindley (30, 
Fleet Street),—Steam Boilers, by R. D. Munro- 
(Griftin),—Elementary Hydrostatics, by W. H. 
Besant (Bell),—Ancient Facts and Fictions con- 
cerning Churches and Tithes, by the Earl of Sel- 
borne (Macmillan),—Of the Imitation of Christ 
(Kegan Paul), — Thirteen Satires of Juvenat, 
translated into English by A. Leeper, LL.D- 
(Macmillan), — The Effects of Machinery on 
Wages, by J. S. Nicholson (Sonnenschein),— 
Who is the Heir? by M. Collins (Griffith & 


} 
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But after all | 


Farran),—Laura Montrose, by A. May (Digby 
& Long),—A Vision of Martyrs, by the Rev. 
J. Bownes (Masters),—and Hamtura, by H. S. 
Lockhart-Ross (Digby & Long). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Findlay’s (Rev. Prof. G. G.) Epistle to the Ephesians, 7/6 c?. 

Fisher’s (G. P.) Manual of Christian Evidences, cr. 8vo. 2/ 

Hyde’s (Rev. T. D.) Sermon Pictures for Children’s Ser- 
vices, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Stone's (J. M.) Faithful unto Death, Sufferings of the 
English Franciscans during the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Taw. 
Rumeey’s (A.) Handbook for Employers and Employed, 4/6. 











Fine Art. 
Litchfield’s (F.) Illustrated History of Furniture from the 
Earliest to the Present Time, imp. 8vo. 25/ net, cl. 
MacGibbon (D.) and Ross’s (T.) Castellated and Domestic: 
Architecture of Scotland, Vols. 4 and 5, roy. 8vo. 42/ each. 
Music. 
Cole’s (E. W.) The Best Song-Book in the World, cr. 8vo. 3/6- 
Ellis’s (W. A.) Wagner Sketches, cr. 8vo. 2/swds. 
Political Economy. 
Haupt’s (O.) The Monetary Question in 1892, 8vo, 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Carlyle, Thomas, by J. Nichol, er. 8vo. 2/6cl. (English Men 
of Letters.) 
Geography and Travel. 
Eglington’s Handbook on Mashonaland: the Country and 
how to Reach It, er. 8vo. 2/6 el. 
Philology. 
Pellissier’s (E.) French Military Reader and Writer, 4/6 cl. 
Science. 
Burdett’s (H. C.) Hospitals and Asylums of the World, 
Vols. 1 and 2, roy. 8vo. 90/ net. 
Dictionary of Psychological Medicine, edited by D. H. Tuke, 
2 vols. roy. 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Gordon’s (W. J.) Our Country's Flowers, with Coloured Mlus- 
trations mounted on guards, cr, 8vo. 10/6 paste grain. 
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Horsley’s (V.) The Structure and Functions of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Jones's (D. E.) Lessons in Heat and Light, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Laing’s (S.) Human Origins, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mathew’s (G. B.) Theory of Numbers, Part 1, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Siemens’s (Werner von) Scientific and Technical Papers, 
translated from second German edition, Vol. 1, 8vo. 14/ 
Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health, ed. by T. Stevenson 
and S. T. Murray, Vol. 1, roy. 8vo. 28/ cl. 
Watson’s (W. S.) The Anatomy and Diseases of the Lachry- 
mal Passages, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Aveling’s (F. W.) The Classic Birthday Book, imp. 16mo. 8/6 
Black’s (W.) The Maid of Killeena, Uniform Edition, 2/6 cl. 
Bramwelliana, or Wit and Wisdom of Lord Bramwell, by 
E. Manson, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Donovan's (D.) Wanted, a Detective’s Strange Adventures, 
12mo. 2/ bds. 
aie od (G.) Tib, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Dowling’s (R.) A Baffling Quest, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Dunstan’s (C.) Quita, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Durham’s (F. A.) The Lone Star of Liberia, Reflections on 
our own People by an African, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
East and West, or Alexander's Death, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Gissing’s (G.) New Grub Street, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Jocky Jack, by Verax, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Kettle’s (R. M.) Furze Blossoms, Stories and Poems for all 
Seasons, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
OS gps (F.) Skeleton Leaves, cr. 8vo. 7/6 leather. 
Mill’s (H. V.) Lake Country Romances, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Neuman’s (B. P.) The Interpreter’s House, a Book of 
Parables, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
New Antigone, a Romance, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Norris’s (W. E.) Jack’s Father, and other Stories, er. 8vo. 2/ 
Scott’s (D. W.) Hades and Beyond, with some Side-Lights 
by the Way, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Traill’s (H. D.) Number Twenty, Fables and Fantasies, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. (Whitefriars Library.) 
Walford’s (L. B.) The One Good Guest, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Wigston’s (W. F. C.) The Columbus of Literature, or Bacon’s 
New World of Sciences, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, 
Nowack, Part 3, Vol. 1, 8m. 20. 
Huck (A.): Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien, 2m. 80. 
Maybaum (S.): Predigten, Part 1, 4m. 
Rosenthal (L. A.) : Der Zusammenhang der Mischna, Part 2, 


hrsg. v. W. 


2m. 50. 

Schmidt (P. V.): Der Galaterbrief im Feuer der neuesten 
Kritik, 6m. 

Sellin (E.): De Origine Carminum primi Libri Psalterii, 2m. 

Specht (T.): Die Lehre von der Kirche nach dem h. Augus- 
tin, 6m. 

Tiefenthal (F.S.): Die Apokalypse d. hl. Johannes, 16m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Kraus (F. X.): Luca Signorelli’s Illustrationen zu Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, 12m. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, hrsg. v. 
H. Collitz, Vol. 2, Part 3, 4m. 80. 

Wiedemann (A.): Index der Gétter- u. Daemonennamen 
zu Lepsius Denkmiiler, 6m. 

Wulff (O.): Zur Theseussage, archiolog. Untersuchungen, 
5m 


History. 
Fontane (T.): Souvenirs d’un Prisonnier de Guerre Alle- 
mand en 1870, 3fr. 50. 
Fresnaux (M ): L’Orient—les Osmanlys —Chrétiens des 
Balkans, 3fr. 50. 
Nuntiaturberichte Giovanni Morone’s vom deutschen 
K6nigshofe, 1539-40, bearb. v. F. Dittrich, 7m. 40. 
Philology. 
Frére Philippe: Les Merveilles de l’Irlande, 2m. 
Lehrbiicher d. Seminars f. orientalische Sprachen zu 
Berlin, Vol. 9, 16m. 
Roemer (A.): Die Notation der alexandrinischen Philologen 
bei den griechischen Dramatikern, 1m. 60. 
nce, 
Donnadieu (A. L.): Traité de Photographie stéréoscopique, 
9 


9fr. 
Etterlé (J.): Les Maladies de l'Afrique tropicale, 2fr. 50. 








ALADDIN AND THE ENCHANTED LAMP. 
5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick, July 18, 1892. 

So far as I am aware, the only known Arabic 
MSS. of this story are two in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, discovered by M. Zotenberg 
about 1886, and fully described by him in 1888, 
with many valuable notes, in his treatise en- 
titled, ‘Histoire d’Al& Al-Din, ou la Lampe 
merveilleuse, Texte Arabe publié avec une 
Notice sur quelques Manuscrits des Mille et 
une Nuits.’ One of these purports to have 
been written by Chavis (cf. Payne, p. xi), pro- 
bably at Constantinople, in 1787; and the other 
is believed to have been copied by Michael 
Sabbagh about the beginning of the present 
century, from a MS. copied at Baghdad in 
1703, from a MS. of Al-Tarddi (cf. Burton, 

, x). 

As Zotenberg’s work is easily accessible, I 
need only add that these MSS., or the printed 
text, formed the original of Sir R. F. Burton’s 
version (‘ Supplemental Nights,’ vol. iii., 1887), 
Mr. Payne’s ‘Alaeddin and the Enchanted 
Lamp’ (1889), and of the Danish version pub- 
lished in CEstrup’s ‘ Arabiske Eventyr’ (Copen- 
hagen, 1889). 








Consequently, Sir W. Jones’s transcript (if | he had written two or three months before, 


he copied the story of Aladdin at all, and if 
he copied it before 1787) must have been 
taken either from the original MS. from 
which Sabbagh copied or from some other. 
In either case the transcript, if it exists, 
would be of great interest and importance. 
However, the words quoted by Prof. Wright, 
‘*one [manuscript] was the entertaining romance 
of ‘Bedreddin Hassan’ or ‘ Aladdin’s Lamp,’ ” 
are obviously erroneous, as these two stories 
have nothing to do with each other, and MSS. 
of the former are common enough. Very pos- 
sibly it was the former, and not the latter at all, 
which Sir W. Jones copied, or at least this is 
a tenable suggestion until more positive evi- 
dence is forthcoming. 

As the real version of ‘ Aladdin’ is but little 
known to English readers, I may be permitted 
to quote one gem from Burton’s translation, 
the beautiful passage which Galland has en- 
tirely ignored, where Aladdin explains to his 
wife that he has slain, not the devotee Fatimah, 
but the second magician :— 

“She at once knew the truth, and said to her 
husband, ‘ O my beloved, twice have I cast thee into 
death-risk !’ But he rejoined, ‘No harm in that, 
O my lady, by the blessing of your loving eyes; I 
accept with all joy all things thou bringest me.’ 
The princess hearing these words hastened to fold 
him in her arms and kissed him, saying. ‘O my 
dearling, all this is for my love to thee, and I knew 
naught thereof ; but indeed I do not deem lightly 
of thine affection.’ So Alaedin kissed her and 
strained her to his breast, and the love between 
them waxed but greater.” 

W. F. Kirsy. 








A LETTER OF KEATS. 


THERE was sold at Sotheby’s last Saturday 
an extremely interesting letter of Keats to 
Haydon, which has unfortunately failed to be 
included in the collection of either Mr. Colvin 
or Mr. Buxton Forman. It was written at 
Wentworth Place, and the postmark dates it 
‘*March 8th, 1819.” Keats thinks Haydon 
must be wondering what has become of him 
and what he is about ; and explains that all the 
visiting he has been able to do away from 
Hampstead has had to be in town—to Abbey’s 
and to ‘‘Sawers” (so written, for ‘‘ Sawrey’s,”’ 
no doubt). Keats will not have Haydon 
imagine he has forgotten him—he has not, and 
is anxious to learn how the painter has been 
going on, and in what spirits he is. Poor 
Haydon’s eyes we know had been too bad for 
painting about this time, and his spirits were 
probably low enough, for on the back of the 
letter there is a memorandum of an overdue 
promissory note to a butcher in Brooke’s Market, 
Holborn, for 10/. 12s. 6d. Keats tells his friend 
that he is himself mostly at Hampstead and 
doing nothing, ‘‘ being in a sort of cui bono 
temper, not exactly in the road to an epic 
poem.” The poet was cléarly hipped :— 

“What a set of little people we live amongst. I 
went the other day into an ironmonger’s shop, 
without any change in my sensations—men and tin- 
kettles are much the same in these days. They do 
not study like children at five and thirty, but they 
talk like men at twenty. Conversation is not a 
search after knowlege [so spelled throughout by 
Keats, as always by Coleridge], but an endeavour 
at effect. In this respect two most opposite men, 
Wordsworth and Hunt, are the same. A friend of 
mine observed the other day that if Lord Bacon 
were to make any remark in a party of the present 
day, the conversation would stop on the sudden. [ 
am convinced of this, and from this I have come 
to the resolution never to write for the sake of 
writing, or making a poem, but from running over 
with any little knowlege or experience which 
many years of reflection may perhaps give me— 
otherwise I will be dumb. What Imagination I have 
I shail enjoy, and greatly, for I have experienced 
the satisfaction of having great conceptions with- 
out the toil of sonnetteering. I will not spoil my 
love of gloom by writing an ode to darkness ; and 
with respect to my livelihood I will not write for 
it, for I will not mix with that most vulgar of all 
crowds the literary.” 


No doubt he was thinking of Hunt, of whom 





‘**Hunt keeps on in his old way—I am com. 
pletely tired of it all. He has lately publisheg 
a Pocket-book called the Literary Pocket-book, 
full of the most sickening stuff you cay 
imagine.” ‘The night we went to Novello’; 
there was a complete set to of Mozart and 
punning. I was so completely tired of it that 
if I were to follow my own inclinations I should 
never meet any one of that set again, even Hunt,” 
who has spoilt his taste for Mozart and white 
busts and other glorious things by pawing them, 

To return to the new letter. After the 
outburst Keats goes on to tell Haydon that he 
ratifies these conceptions of his duty, by trying 
himself at ‘‘ lifting mental weights, as it were,” 

“T am three and twenty with little knowlege 
and middling intellect. It is true that in the 
height of enthusiasm I have been cheated into some 
fine passages, but that is nothing.” 

And so, but for a few parting words, the 
letter ends. Its pessimistic tone it is not hard 
to account for—the throat trouble was taking 
him every few days to Sawrey’s, and keeping 
him indoors at night; and there was the 
mental exhaustion consequent on the com- 
pletion of ‘The Eve of St. Agnes.’ A month 
later the sap was still refusing to flow. On the 
15th of April he tells his brother and his 
sister-in-law :— 

“T am still at a stand in versifying—I cannot 
do it yet with any pleasure—I mean, however, to 
look round on my resources and means, and see 
what I can do without poetry. To that end I shall 
live at Westminster,’’—Colvin’s ‘ Letters,’ p. 240, 
The happy and natural result of this resolve 
was that before the end of the month he had 
produced ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ the 
sonnets on ‘Fame’ and ‘Sleep,’ and the ‘ Qde 
to Pysche.’ Even the ‘Ode to Darkness’ was 
written ?—in the form of the sonnet which con- 
tains this invocation :— 

O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan, 
To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain! 








THE LATE SIR JOSEPH H. HAWLEY, BART. 

Four years since you kindly permitted me 
to point out in your columns three errors in the 
life of a valued friend of mine—Mr. J. P. Ben- 
jamin, Q.C.—published in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ of which Mr. Leslie 
Stephen was then the chief editor—an office 
which, for reasons lamented by all lovers of 
books, he has since relinquished. I havejustbeen 
reading the last volume of that valuable and 
monumental work, in which, although not free 
from defects and omissions, every Englishman 
with the slightest pretence to literary tastes 
must take pride. It is with regret that I have 
again to find fault with the life of another old 
and intimate friend, Sir Joseph Henry Hawley, 
Bart., and I do so because, knowing his dis- 
position and character thoroughly, I am con- 
vinced that what is said about him would have 
caused him infinite pain. The chief errors m 
this case are again three in number, and I will 
recite them in the order in which they appear. 

1. It is stated that in 1858 Sir Joseph won 
100,000/. upon Beadsman’s Derby. This is 4 
gross exaggeration. Sir Joseph never fancied 
Beadsman for the Derby until he had run 4 
dead heat with Mr. Padwick’s Eclipse, by 
Orlando, for the Newmarket Stakes about a 
month before the Epsom race. On the latter 
event—I speak from a letter in his handwriting 
—he won about 43,000/. 

2. It is stated that, although Teddington ran 
for the Derby of 1851 (which he won) in Sit 
Joseph’s name, he was really the property of 
‘this friend, Stanley.” This is again an error, 
and as the gentleman in question—formerly 
Mr. John Massey Stanley, but now Sir John 
Stanley Errington—is still living, reference 
might easily have been made to him. Miss 
Twickenham, the dam of Teddington, Was 
bought, with Teddington running as a foal by 
her side, from a blacksmith at Huntingdon, to 
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whom, as one of his constituents, the mare and 
foal were given by their breeder, General Peel. 
They were purchased jointly for Sir Joseph 
Hawley and Mr. John Stanley, and were sent 
to Leybourne Grange, near Maidstone, where 
Tweed, Sir Joseph’s stud groom, early foretold 
the future excellence of Teddington from his 
extreme rapidity as a walker. After the Derby 
the confederacy between Sir Joseph and Mr. 
Stanley was dissolved, and Mr. Stanley pur- 
chased Sir Joseph’s half of Teddington. 

3, It is stated that ‘‘ the entire Derby stake, 
yalue about 6,000/.,” won by Blue Gown in 
1868, was presented by Sir Joseph to Wells, the 
jockey who rode him. For this statement there 
isnot one atom of foundation, and I am quite 
certain that its publication nearly twenty years 
after his death would have caused Sir Joseph 
the greatest pain. Wells received from Sir 
Joseph the sum of 1,000/. as a_ present 
upon each of the three occasions when he 
won the Derby for Sir Joseph on Beads- 
man, Musjid, and Blue Gown. There was no 
subject as to which Sir Joseph was more out- 
spoken than as to the impropriety of giving 
abnormal rewards to jockeys, which far exceed 
the amount paid to a great surgeon for a skilful 
operation which saves life or relieves pain—such 
















of research and labour into their books. 





winning the Derby an extravagant fee for a 
jockey to receive. He was urged, however, by 
Mr. Frederick Swindell, who was at one time 
his chief commissioner, not to lower the tariff 
which he had himself fixed by giving Job Mar- 
son that sum after he won the Derby on Ted- 
dington. 

There are other faults—e.g., the absence of 
all mention of Sir Joseph’s trainers, and the 
difficulty of making out, from the indistinct lan- 
guage employed, whether Blue Gown won the 
Derby at all. This letter, however, is already 
too long, especially as 1 wish to add, in conclu- 
sion, that scant justice is done in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’—which professes to deal 
with ‘‘Quicquid agunt homines ”—to the Turf, 
which is undoubtedly the favourite sport of 
Englishmen. With the exception of the two 
Chifheys and of George Fordham, I do not 
think there is any jockey or trainer named in 
the work. Surely such men as Buckle, Croft, 
John B. Day, the Dawsons, Kent (the father 
of the still living trainer to Lord George Ben- 
tinck), Flatman, and F. Butler ought to have 
been recorded. If any attempt be made to 
remedy this defect in the later volumes, I trust 
that Mr. Sidney Lee (Mr. Leslie Stephen’s able 
successor) will take the trouble to secure a writer 
or writers who understand the Turf as well as 
Mr. Joseph Knight, for instance, understands 
the drama and the stage. 

































Francis LAWLEY 

















THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1892. 

Tae school year now drawing to its close has 
hot witnessed very large or extensive changes 
in head-masterships. The periodical cataclysm 
of resignations or ecclesiastical promotions de- 








intensity with the continuous laicizing of the 
educational profession. But one sadly sudden 
vacancy demands record and regret : the mental 
and physical energy that had done so much for 
Warwick and was doing so much for Malvern 
was taken away, in the midst of its labours, 
after three days’ illness. The sorrow of Mr. 
Grundy’s friends has been shared by the pro- 
fession which he adorned. His successor, Mr. 
St. John Gray, will, we hope, find his Austra- 
lian and Cliftonian experience stand him in 
good stead at Malvern. Mr. Westcott rules 
at Sherborne, where ‘“‘let the long conten- 
tion cease.” At this very time the authorities 
of Brighton College are in search of a fitting 
Successor to Mr. Belcher. It is long, we believe, 












lays its coming, and in fact is likely to lose its | 


since the author of ‘Ionica’ severed his con- 
nexion with the educational profession, yet 
his recent death must have recalled to the re- 
collection of many an exceptional personality 
and a poet of grace and distinction. It is 
pathetic to think how nearly alone he stood 
among public-school masters in not allowing the 
light of imagination and fancy to be extin- 
aha by the trivial round and all too common 
task. 

All difficult enterprises achieved by a public 
school are worthy of a place in the year’s 
chronicle ; and among such enterprises must 
be reckoned the complete temporary migration 


| of Wellington College to Malvern for reasons 


as are rarely earned by authors who put years | 
In | 
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of sanitation. This feat, as all know, was 
achieved by Uppingham some years ago. The 
authorities of Wellington are much to be con- 
gratulated on their rapid and truly military 
power of mobilization, and their successful 
return to their Torres Vedras. 

We note with satisfaction, as on a previous 
occasion, the increase and development of 
what may be called the cheaper public schools, 
such as Felstead. We have never been able 
to regard the large boarding school as neces- 
sarily the ideal type of educational machinery. 
But there is no shadow of reason that its 
advantages should be limited to the children of 
richer parents, or that the idea of ‘‘ public 
schools” should shrivel into the superstition of 
All attempts to stereotype 
a hierarchy of public schools--to worship the 
three, the seven, the nine—have failed, and 
deservedly. The only ‘ public-school spirit” 
that is worth worshipping is the spirit in which 
they were founded—the spirit of expansion, not 
Few things are at once more 
droll and more sad than to hear the middle-aged 
juveniles of an older foundation talk, as if they 
were still schoolboys, of their more modern 
brethren as persons who ought to apologize for 
existing and to despair of rivalling their 
historic models. So alien are such representa- 
tives of antiquity (in spite of their intense con- 
servatism) to the spirit of their own foundations, 
that probably nowhere else would an educational 
project meet with more stolid disfavour. It is, 
or might be, an incalculable gain to have been 
among the first to start ; but it is an advantage 





| that involves the duty of modesty and resolute 











effort, instead of vacuous pride in precedence, 
when those who started later are drawing 
onward, and in many respects leading the way. 

But the year is noteworthy for another event, 
of supreme interest to those who care to think 
of the deeper interests, the inner historical 
development, of public schools. A select and 
significant meeting, held a few weeks ago, may 
be said to have decided, or, rather, to have 
recognized, the permanent consecration of the 
memory of Dr. Arnold. Fifty years after death 
make a severe audit of fame ; but they have left 
Arnold’s fame rather greater than less. The 
animosities that he raised in others, and those 
that he himself felt, lie buried in honoured 
graves—that of Cardinal Newman and his own. 
The greatness of his work, the immense impact 
of his personality on the public-school system, 
seem as little likely to be forgotten as to be 
reproduced. It may be said that the world in 
general has come round to the Rugbeian view 
of Arnold—if with less of enthusiasm, with 
more of deliberation. It is, of course, hopeless 
to analyze into its elements the effect of a 
personality like Arnold’s ; yet it may be possible 
to note some points in which his influence has 
been, if not swi generis, yet unlike that of most 
head masters. 

In the first place, he saw intuitively that the 
public schools could not be reformed merely by 
learning, nor by decorum, nor by tradition, nor 
by religious routine, nor by the modern method 
of submissiveness to boys’ ideals coupled with a 
faint hope that they may be wiser some day. 
He saw that morally, socially, religiously, and 
intellectually, the public schools were much 





more than half asleep ; and he saw that sleep, 
tempered by criticisms like Sydney Smith’s and 
pious horror such as Evangelical authorities and 
men like W. G. Ward felt for the public schools, 
was an unlovely condition, quite unworthy of 
the impulse that originated the schools. Not 
by criticism, but by example, these things had 
to be reformed. So much a lesser man than 
Arnold might, perhaps, have discerned. But 
Arnold had not only the discernment of an 
eagle, but its resolution and its speed. Was 
the routine of Latin and Greek dull, and ancient 
history the interminable ‘‘scuffling of kites and 
of crows”? He would showa whole community 
that Thucydides was more breathlessly exciting 
than any novel, that even Aristotle could be 
made attractive, that Fabius and the Gracchi 
were quite as much alive and as important as 
Wellington, Grey, and Russell. So passed 
away the intellectual sleep. Were morals ina 
sodden state of inefliciency, boys muttering that 
they might surely do and say what they had 
heard their predecessors do and say? Arnold 
did not need long time nor many words to show 
that bad things were worse, not better, for being 
usual ; and that things were not right because 
they were commanded, but commanded because 
they wereright. So the sleepy conscience wokeup. 
Was the chapel service a piece of droning routine 
and boredom to the majority of boys?) He would 
alter that best by providing that the sermon, at 
any rate, should be something they would 
remember to their dying day and on it. So he 
roused the spirit of inquiry in the religious 
mind and the spirit of religion in the inquiring 
mind, with a result on the next generation 
which all know and the nervous and the super- 
stitious still disapprove. Was the social tone of 
the school one of miserable disparity, the elder 
boys tyrants and bullies, the younger boys 
slaves or rebels? He would show that power 
without responsibility was the real cause of 
rebellion and of misery, and that it was possible 
to teach elder boys not to do as they had been 
done by, but to close the miserable succession 
of helot and slave-driver. And all this was 
done while historical studies and theological 
fervour and general reading and foreign travel 
and social intercourse were energetically kept 
up. He must have worked, one would say, 
forty-eight hours in the twenty-four. Who 
can say such a man died young? Much that 
he did has been permanent, in other schools as 
well as his own. The humanizing of school life, 
the improved relation between boys and masters, 
the effective use of the school pulpit—all these 
have become usual. But his moral and intel- 
lectual impact upon the school as a whole has 
been hard, almost impossible, to reproduce. 
He stands almost alone as the head master who 
was afraid of nothing —neither of boys, nor 
parents, nor colleagues—neither of speculation, 
nor doubt, nor dogma. It was well that not 
only his devoted pupils, but representatives of 
learning from the universities, of Wykehamical 
pride, of the admiration of other schools, should 
have gathered at Westminster to affirm and 
consecrate his fame. 

Turning now to another subject, we note the 
wide interest that has been raised of late by the 
article, written by the head master of Hailey- 
bury, on the educational value of cricket, and 
the general position of athletics in public 
opinion at schools and universities. This is a 
subject which is always with us ; and we wel- 
come Mr. Lyttelton to the thick of the fray, 
not only as one of the most active masters nm 
England, but as one who knows the good side 
of athletic life, and yet (if our memory is cor- 
rect) has before now shown in print that he ap- 
preciates its dangers too. We cannot, indeed, 
agree with some of his positions, but his article 
is full of vigour and instructiveness, and well 
worth the attention it has excited. It appears 


to us, however, that he spends too much time 
in refuting the less reasonable forms of opposi- 
tion to athletics, and therefore hardly-touches 
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adequately the real, the reasonable opponent. 
If there ever was a subject where extreme 
views may be allowed to pair off on each side 
this is one. If there really are any people who 
think that public-school cricket and boating are 
merely affairs of perspiring Philistinism, un- 
worthy of the attention of a philosopher or an 
earnest man, they may surely be told off against 
those who agree with the Laureate’s somewhat 
hysterical hero that books are miserable and 
hurtful to the eyesight, and that boys are pro- 
perly occupied in hurling lances, whistling to 
parrots, and leaping the rainbows of the brooks. 
The subject is only obscured by arguing with 
these violent and irrational prejudices on either 
side. It is well, in our opinion, that we 
should ask ourselves whether public schools 
are in greater danger of becoming too devoted 
to athletics and sport, or of yielding too 
much to the charms of intellectual culture. It 
is not difficult, we think, to answer that ques- 
tion, nor to see that, on true Aristotelian prin- 
ciples, it is the duty of all well-wishers to 
public schools to pull against the bias. Mr. 
Lyttelton’s ‘‘ quip courteous,” that the univer- 
sities are greater offenders than the schools in 
inflating the athletic spirit with too much 
adulation, may be true—we incline to think 
that it is so—but it is not really relevant. A 
lad going from school to the university goes 
from lesser to greater freedom; at school he can 
be controlled and guided in a way which at the 
university is not desirable nor even possible. 
If, therefore, at the university he is found to 
be all for muscle and show, and not at all for 
intelligence, the schools cannot wholly abnegate 
their responsibility for his condition. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Lyttelton that the lad 
who learns to rule a schocl eleven with judg- 
ment and temper has learnt an inestimable 
lesson ; we admit without hesitation that to 
stand up to fast bowling, or endure any other 
trial of nerve, with pluck and resolution, is 
invaluable training ; we agree that there are 
moral dangers which can be lessened by the 
scientific cultivation of bodily exercise, and 
that it is better that some boys should play too 
much than that many boys should play too 
little. But the ‘‘athletic spirit,” as it is called, 
is not represented only by plucky cricketers 
and judicious captains and strenuous oarsmen. 
It is swollen by a mass of devotees who do not 
very much exercise the body, but do very 
greatly exercise the mind on the things of the 
‘body—they are ‘‘the ring,” in fact, and are no 
more athletes than a bookmaker is a gentleman- 
rider, or a man who knows the class-lists by 
heart is a scholar. Into this frame of mind 
young boys are very easily tempted, and greatly 
to their detriment. Moreover, the need for men- 
tal as well as physical courage is not likely to 
‘become less, but greater, in modern civilization ; 
and here, we think, the advocates of athleticism 
are apt to show a certain want of perception. 
Even Mr. Lyttelton, in defending the practice 
of appointing masters for their knowledge of 
games as well as for intellectual acquirements— 
a very reasonable practice, with certain limita- 
tions—thinks that ignorance in a master does 
not matter, if he can keep order, ‘‘ especially in 
days when a considerable part of school training 
consists of cramming for examinations—a task 
which requires not much knowledge and no lite- 
rary or scientific enthusiasm, but only tenacity of 
purpose, punctuality, and good health.” We 
regret these words ; they concede that cramming 
for an examination may be worthily regarded as 
an end in itself, and that boys may be properly 
taught intellectual things by one who despises 
his own subject, and for whose intellect they 
may justifiably feel contempt. Schools are 
seldom dangerously intellectual, either in the 
ideals of masters or those of boys ; but if any- 
thing lowers their standard it is the frequent 
exemplification in practice of this theory of 
Mr. Lyttelton’s. He says, too, that he has 
never known an athlete prove a bad discipli- 





narian. He is fortunate in his experience, 
though we agree that the athletic master fails 
more often in intelligence and elasticity than 
in peremptoriness. It is difficult, as Mr. 
Lyttelton says, to teach a boy self-reliance else- 
where than in the cricket-field ; the intellectual 
path has been ‘‘ smoothed by every conceivable 
form of help ”—everything is explained to him, 
in notes or crib; he totters along the path of 
learning like a child with a chair. But still 
mental pluck and self-reliance have to be learnt ; 
somehow, and we doubt if they can be acquired 
by the literature of sport and the absorption of 
mind and body into one or two games. The 





danger of confusing athletics with talk about 
athletics, and of mistaking what boys like for | 
what is good for them, is, we are convinced, | 
the bane of many a common-room and the | 
idolum fori of more than one or two influential 
head masters. 





The Biennial Conference of Head Masters is 
to be held, we understand, at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in December next, under the auspices of | 
Dr. Baker. We have sometimes thought that 
this influential body—well occupied in consider- 
ing the relations between the universities, the 
preparatory schools, and themselves, the ques- | 
tion of pensions or assurance for schoolmasters, | 
of the time of Easter holidays, &e.—would do 
well to reconsider the great question of Sunday 
at schools. At present it is in ‘‘ most admired 
disorder.” Some leading schools seem to us to 
have so feared the danger of boys getting into 
mischief as to have almost abolished the idea of a 
day of rest, unless chapel and questions are rest. 
On the other hand, those who have most courage- 
ously abolished work seem to have been most 
timid in providing interesting substitutes and 
liberal theories of mental recreation. Placetne 
vobis, Domini Doctores? Placetne vobis, Ma- 
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SOME INTERESTING AUTOGRAPHS. 


Many letters and documents of great interest 
were dispersed at Sotheby’s on the 15th and 
16th of July. Not the least enviable of the 
lots was a little album covered in faded purple 
silk, and enclosed in a quilted silken bag, which | 
had belonged to Miss Rotha Quillinan. There | 
were to be found the well-known verses written 
for it by Wordsworth (her step-grandfather) 
and by Charles Lamb; Coleridge’s ‘‘ An old | 
man’s sigh,” now known to us as forming the 
conclusion of ‘Youth and Age’; and Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Youth and Calm,’ dated December 
28th, 1851. This poem was not printed for six- 
teen years after, in the ‘New Poems’ of 1867. 
The first four lines were then prefixed and a 
line omitted near the end :— 

Youth dreams a joy on this side death, 

It asks a rest, if not more deep 

More grateful than this marble sleep. 
There are also a few lines, signed ‘‘ A. Tenny- 
son, April 23, ’53,” which at length appeared 
in the same volume as ‘Enoch Arden’ as 
‘Requiescat’; and, besides the published 
sonnet by Charles Lamb, the following unprinted 
acrostic :— 

Rotha, how in numbers light 

Ought I to express thee ? 

Take my meaning in its flight, 

Haste imports not always slight,— 

A nd believe I bless thee ! 

Among the letters was a highly characteristic | 
one from De Quincey to Taylor & Hessey, the 
publishers of the London Magazine. 


It apolo- 
gizes for delay in sending in ‘‘ copy,” and for 
certain marks on it. ‘‘ I must beg you to excuse 
the stains of landaimm, dc., which I hope have 
not made it more difficult to read.” The letter 
is undated, but it is at least probable that the 
stained sheets formed part of the ‘ Confessions,’ 
which first appeared in the London in 1821. 

A letter from Hood to Jerdan has a curiously 
instinctive endorsement by the latter. Hood 
has asked Jerdan for an order on Longmans’ 
house for payment for three articles. In send- 
ing the order Jerdan has assumed that it was 
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‘fan advance.” Hood replies ‘that it wy 
nothing of the kind, the articles having 
sent in. ‘‘I should never have dreamt of ast 
ing for money in advance,” and his tone shor, 
natural annoyance. Jerdan cannot unde 
Hood’s tone, and endorses the letter Pron 
T. Hood. Pettish!!” 

A letter from Hartley Coleridge to Moxon, 
dated March 8th, 1839, is full of good thi 
He is delighted at being entrusted with th, 
editing of the Massinger and Ford, and wij 
the handsome fee. It is on a higher scale thy 
he has hitherto known, except for his contr. 
butions to Janus, ‘‘an annual,” sighs Hartley 
‘‘which did not live to become a biennigl’ 
Though now forgotten, Janus has much gooj 
stuff in it, of Wilson and Lockhart mainly, it 
having been the outcome of some tempor 
quarrel between these gentlemen and Blackwoo 
in 1824-5. It was a disastrous speculation fy 
the publishers, Oliver & Boyd, partly, 
doubt, the result of those handsome payments 
which had rejoiced Hartley. He expatiates oy 
the merits of the old dramatists he is going 
edit, and regrets that their songs and those of 
Ben Jonson cannot, like Tom Moore’s, be warble 
in drawing-rooms. ‘‘ You cannot,” says Hart. 
ley, ‘‘ misunderstand old Ben into propriety.” 

Writing (March 9th, 1840) to his future sop. 
in-law, Edward Quillinan, Wordsworth Says, 
propos of the Copyright Bill :— 

“The wretch —— says his ‘line is to watch ex. 
piring copyrights,’ and would, no doubt, be (if ke 
dared) to murder the authors for the sake of getting 
sooner at his prey—but too much of this disgusting 
subject.” 
italics are Wordsworth’s.) To the 
‘ Keepsake ’ of 1829 he had contributed several 


| poems, and tried in vain to recover his MSS. 
| from the editors. 
| him, he says :— 


In asking Quillinan to assist 


“These gentlemen have used me between then 
most scurvily, and I am rightly served for having 
degraded the Muses by having anything to do with 
the venal...... pe 
‘*Crew,” no doubt, was the word he meant to 
write, but omitted by a slip. On the 12thof 
November, 1828, he tells Quillinan he has 
written nothing for nine months, and “thinks 
his vein has run out.” And perhaps it had, in 
but the output was increased 


the whole. 








SALES. 

In the sale during the present month, by 
Messrs. Sctheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, of auto- 
graph letters and historical documents collected 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., Sir Charles 
Reed, M.P., a deceased nobleman, and a foreign 
collector, the following excited considerable con- 
petition: Letter to Hon. R. Dinwiddie, Governor 
of Virginia, from the Cherokee Warriors, 81. 8. 
Marquess Cornwallis, 11. 10s. B. Franklin, 21.10s.; 
and that of his son William, 11. 6s. Gener 
Huntington, ll. 11s. President H. Laurens, 
51. 5s. Col. J. Pinchon, 31. 10s. R. Sherman, 
4]. W. Shirley, 31. Trumbull Letters, 91. 6. 
Washington, 7/. 5s.; and one from his brother 
Lawrence, 21. 15s. Rev. John Williams, 
31. 17s. 6d. Beckford Correspondence, 13. 13s 
W. Bligh and Bounty Mutineers, 31. 10s. 
Bowes, twelve letters to his brother Sir 6. 
Bowes, 51. Right Hon. E. Burke, 14. 
Burns, 12/. 5s. Charles II. to Countess o 
Yarmouth, 61. T. Chatterton, 301. The famous 
Earl of Chesterfield, 61. C. Dickens, 1. 16 
D. Garrick, 51. 10s., 61. 6s., and 21. T. Gray, 2.2 
Sir T. Gresham, 301. Queen Henrietta Maria, &. 
Henry VIII., 191. Henry, Prince of Wales 
son of James I., 61. Mrs. Jordan, 45. 17s. 64. 
E. Kean, 5/. 5s. Lady Laurie, 51. Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leycester, 151. 10s. Dr. Living: 
stone, 21. 12s, 6d. "Mary, Wife of William IIL, 
10. Duke of Marlborough, 2/. 12s. 6d. Lon 
Nelson, 7/. 10s. Sir Isaac Newton, 401. Earl 
of Orrery, 4/1. 9s. Mary Robinson (Perdita) 
31. 5s, The Earl of Strafford, 22/. 10s. W. ¥ 
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Thackeray, Tl. 4s. William III., 32. 10s. 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, his signature, 8/. 15s. 
Beethoven, 51. 2s. 6d. Charles IT, countersigned 
by 8. Pepys, 4]. 4s. W. Cowper, 4J. 4s. Oliver 
Cromwell’s signature, 21. 15s. Edward VL, 
stamped, 141. Henry VII. and VIII., signa- 
tures, 3). 2s. C. Lamb, 2/. P. Melancthon, 
gj, 9s. Napoleon I. and Josephine, 121. 5s. 
Jord Nelson, 8/. 3s. F. Schiller, 3/. 8s. Sir 
Walter Scott, 2/. 19s. P. B. Shelley, 12/. 10s. 
Wesley Correspondence, 6/. 2s. 6d. Roger 
Williams, founder of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
ql. Rev. M. Henry’s Sermons, 91. 5s. Dod- 
dridge Correspondence, 8I. 5s. John Keats, 
lil. W. Wordsworth, 43/. 10s.; his Proof-sheets, 
176l.; and his Granddaughter’s Album, 541. C. 
Dickens, 197. 13s. Oliver Cromwell, 51. 5s. 
Autograph letters and signatures of Archbishops 
and Bishops since 1682, 26/. Queen Victoria, 
9]. Correspondence of Sir P. Francis, 1351. 
Duke of Alengon, 3/. 12s. Lord Byron, 8. 
J, Calvin, 251. Catherine of Navarre, 21. 5s. 
Catherine de Medicis, 13/. 13s. Emperor 
Charles V., 91. Charles I. to the Duchess of 
Savoy, 15/. 15s. Admiral G. de Coligny, 311. 
Edward IV. of England, 35]. 6s. Henry VII. 
of England, 741. 14s. Henry IV. of France, 
9. 7s. Queen Henrietta Maria, 11/. James II. 
and III. of Scotland, 51. 13s. JamesT., II., and 
Ill. (Pretender) of England, 17/. 14s. Jane, 
wife of Henry IV. of England, 6/. 10s. Empress 
Josephine, 31. 10s. Princess de Lamballe, 
5. 10s. Louis II. of Hungary, 2/. 2s. Louis 
XIII. of France, 3/. 10s. J.S. Marat, 4/. 4s. 
Margaret, daughter of Richard II., 81. 5s. 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, wife of Louis XII, 
3. 10s. Mary of Lorraine, mother of Mary 
Stuart, 41. 16s. Mary, Queen of Scots, 621. 
Marie de Medicis, wife of Henry IV., 61. 6s. 
Emperor Maximilian I., 7/. 15s. Napoleon I. 
when captain, 211. ; also his letter to Marie 
Louise stating he had beaten the Russian and 
Prussian armies, 14/. Louise de Colligny, 
Princess of Orange, 31. 5s. Sir P. P. Rubens, 
Ijl. 17s. Sixtus V., 10/. 10s. Duc de Sully, 
4].10s. Cardinal Wolsey, 34/. Duke of York, 
father of Edward IV. and Richard III., 6/. 15s. 
Duc de Beaufort (Roi des Halles), 2/. 2s. 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti, 8/. 8s. Admiral 
Duguay Trouin, 5/1. 5s. R. Fulton, 4I. 4s. 
Marischal Keith, 51. 5s. Correspondence of 
Louis XV. and Marie Leczinska, 101. Louis 
XVI., 41. 4s. Napoleon I. to Vannuci, signed 
Buonaparte, 17/.; and signatures when First 
Consul, 5/. 17s. Napoleon III., 291. 4s. Mar- 
quis de Saint Luc, 3/. 3s. J. A. De Thou, 
2.10s. St. Vincent de Paul, 4/. 4s. Voltaire, 
2. 4s. The sale, most of the other letters 
being of no importance, realized 2,423J. 7s. 

An important collection of books was dispersed 
on Monday last at Messrs. Christie’s rooms. 
Amongst them were a number of Gould’s 
ornithological works, which realized the prices 
appended: Humming Birds, 27/. Birds of 
Europe, 751. Birds of Australia, 2001. Birds 
of Asia, 691. Birds of Great Britain, 491. Birds 
of New Guinea, 387. On the same occasion a 
collection of the H. B. Caricatures, in nine 
volumes, was knocked down for 30l.; and 
Scrope’s Salmon Fishing was sold for 111. 10s. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Tue publishing season now about to close 
will be marked by the appearance of two 
new volumes by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in 
addition to ‘Across the Plains’ and ‘The 

tecker,’ namely, his history of Samoa, 
which is to be issued by Messrs. Cassell 

ost immediately, and an_ illustrated 
Volume containing two South Sea stories, 
vz, ‘The Beach of Falesa’ (now running 
serially in the Jilustrated London News) and 

The Bottle Imp,’ to be brought out by the 
same publishers early in August. After this 





Mr. Stevenson will probably give his readers 
a change for some time from South Pacific 
subjects, bringing them back to Scotland 
and the eighteenth century with ‘ David 
Balfour,’ the serial publication of which is | 
arranged to commence this autumn. 

Messrs. A. & C. Buack have in prepara- 
tion a new edition of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” 
in twenty-five monthly volumes, to be styled | 
the ‘“ Dryburgh Edition.” An important | 
feature of this edition will be the illustrations. | 
Each volume will be entrusted to an artist | 
whose qualifications seem specially to fit | 
him for illustrating the period with which 
the novel deals, and the illustrations will be 
engraved under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. D. Cooper, and be printed separately 
from the letterpress. Each volume will 
contain ten illustrations. The text will be 
collated word for word with the copy on 
which Sir Walter Scott made his last notes, 
and which is now in the possession of the 
publishers. It will be printed by Messrs. 
R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, from a new 
fount of type specially cast for this edition. 
Glossaries will be appended to each volume, 
and vol. xxv. will contain an index to all 
the novels. The publication will commence 
next November, and the selling price will 
be five shillings per volume. An édition de 
luxe will be issued to a limited number of 
subscribers. 

Miss Exten Terry will shortly appear 
before the public in a new part, namely, 
that of author. She is going to publish 
a book in the coming autumn under the | 
title of ‘Stray Memories.’ Who has been | 
cast for the part of publisher is not yet | 
certain. | 

Tue August number of Blackwood will | 
open with a new serial by the author of 
‘ Tdeala.’ 

Amoncsr other articles is a notice of | 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in connexion with 
the new ‘‘ Riverside Edition” of his works. 
There is also a sketch of Mauritius, written 
by a resident some years ago. Further, the 
article in the July number on ‘ The Prospec- 
tive Decline of Lancashire’ has drawn forth 
a confirmation of Mr. Abram’s conclusions 
from Mr. Fielden, a practical Lancashire 
manufacturer, who writes on ‘The Position 
of Lancashire,’ and, while admitting all 
the dark possibilities as depicted in the 
former article, shows wherein Lancashire’s 
strength lies, and considers that it is rather 
arrested growth than decline. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. John 
Macgregor, author of ‘A Thousand Miles 
in the Rob Roy,’ which was published 
about twenty-five years ago and has gone 
through a number of editions. He also 
wrote ‘The Rob Roy on the Baltic,’ ‘A 
Voyage alone in the Rob Roy,’ and other 
works. In his early youth Mr. Macgregor 
contributed to Punch. He had for some 
time been in failing health, and died at 
the age of sixty-seven. 


Mr. Tuomas Cooper, the ex - Chartist 
orator and author of ‘The Purgatory of 
Suicides,’ a poem which he wrote during his 
imprisonment for sedition fifty years ago, 
died at Lincoln at the end of last week, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

Tue Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh 

















will be closed during August. 


THE annual conference of the Institute of 
Journalists will, it is understood, be held 
in Scotland early in September, when the 
members will be entertained at a banquet 
by the Corporation of Glasgow. Prepara- 
tions are being made in Edinburgh for the 
reception of the visitors there. 

THE decease is announced of Mr. R. R. 
Postans, a veteran journalist, who wrote for 
many papers in the course of his life. He 
had in early life been in the naval service 
of the East India Company, and beheld 
Napoleon lying in state at St. Helena. Mr. 
Postans was aged eighty-six. 

Messrs. WARNE & Co. are going to pub- 
lish a new story in their one-volume novel 
series by Miss T. C. Emslie, author of 
‘The Queen of Roses,’ entitled ‘His Life’s 
Magnet,’ the plot of which is laid in a 
quaint rustic village beneath the South 
Downs. 

Txe death of Wassa Pasha took place 
suddenly on the 29th of June. He was 
remarkable not only for his political posi- 
tion, as holding, with the consent of the 
powers, the Governor-Generalship of the 
Lebanon, but also as a scholar. He is one 
of the few Christian Albanians who have 
distinguished themselves in this respect. 
Besides the languages of Albania, he was 
acquainted with most of the European 
tongues and all those of the Slav family; 
thus he took a high place as a linguist. 
He was the author of several works, and it 
may be remembered that to the last Congress 
of Orientalists he contributed, in collabora- 
tion with Sir Patrick Colquhoun, a paper 
on the Pelasgi. Now both are dead. He 
had held many important offices, but was 
most regarded for his high personal cha- 
racter and endowments. 


Tue issue of the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ 
has been postponed till October on account 
of the elections. 

Pror. Lampros desires two corrections to 
be made in his article on the Greek litera- 
ture of the last twelve months, which ap- 
peared in the Atheneum of July 2nd. The 
work brought out by M. Evangelides is a 
history, not of Cos, but of Chios in Bithynia ; 
and the documents relating to Rhigas were 
printed, not at Vienna, but at Athens. 

Tue only Parliamentary Paper of general 
interest this week is Labour Commission, 
Group C, Vol. I., Evidence and Appendices 
(48. 7d.). 








SCIENCE 


—_o— 


Hospitals and Asylums of the World. By 
Henry C. Burdett. 4 vols.—Vols. I. and 
II. Asylums. (Churchill.) 

Tu1s voluminous work on hospitals, of which 

the first two volumes are devoted to the his- 

tory and administration of lunatic asylums, 
proposes to give a complete account of the 
origin, history, and construction of hospitals 
throughout the world, of the several methods 
of administration and management adopted 
in them, and of the various laws affecting 
them. Plans of the more important, drawn 
to a uniform scale, accompany the text, and 
there are illustrations of fittings and of 
furniture. As regards the history of the 
subject, it is unfortunate that the author 
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is unacquainted with medicine, so that he 
can do little more than present a compila- 
tion from the writings of others; but this 
does not impair the value of the rest of the 
work, which is a mine of clearly stated in- 
formation of every kind. The first three 
chapters, which deal with the early history 
of insanity, contain no fresh information, 
and had better have been omitted, for it is 
clear that the author does not possess any 
real acquaintance with the writings of Alex- 
ander ‘Trallianus, Paulus /igineta, and 
Avicenna which he discusses. It was, how- 
ever, worth while to give some pages to a 
description of the treatment of insanity in 
England and on the Continent at the begin- 
ning of this century. The methods of cure 
were violent, when even so sensible a man 
as Dr. Darwin recommended a rotating and 
jogging machine, which produced the effects 
of sea-sickness on any patient placed in it 
for five minutes. Up to 1815 both private 
and public asylums were as bad as possible. 

**The condition of Bedlam in 1815 is thus 
described. In one of the side-rooms of the 
women’s wing were ‘about ten patients, each 
chained by one arm or leg to the wall; the 
chain allowing them merely to stand up by the 
bench or form fixed to the wall, or to sit down 
on it.’ They were without shoes and stockings, 
and were only allowed a sort of blanket-gown 
made like a dressing-gown, with nothing to 
fasten it round the body. Many women were 
locked up in their cells, chained, without 
clothing, and having only one blanket for a 
covering. On the men’s side, patients were 
chained close to the wall, handcuffed, and in 
one case locked to the wall by the right arm as 
well as by the right leg. The men also had no 
clothing, except a blanket-gown, and the room 
in which they were contined had the aspect of a 
dog-kennel. Chains were universal throughout 
the building.” 

A general account of the present condition 
of lunatic asylums follows. Physical restraint 
of patients is altogether abolished in Great 
Britain, and, on the whole, its asylums are 
best. In Ireland they are not quite so good, 
perhaps because the question usually asked 
when a medical superintendent is to be 
appointed is not about his medical attain- 
ments, but whether he is a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant. Till a very few years ago 
the medical superintendent of a large county 
asylum in Ireland was a person without 
any legal medical qualification, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Burdett, very few of the existing 
visiting physicians perform their duties 
systematically. 

“*The chief duty required of the consulting 
and visiting physician is to visit the asylum 
daily at an indefinite hour before 1 P.M., and to 
consult with the medical superintendent on all 
cases of sickness and on all special cases. 
Happily, this is usually either not carried out 
at all, or only in the most perfunctory manner.” 

Of continental countries Austria has 
the most efficient asylums. France and 
Germany have advanced but little since 
1840. Russia, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden are humane, but pay small atten- 
tion to the amusement of the patients, while 
in Italy and Portugal they are often ill 
treated. In the United States there are a 
few good modern asylums, but in the 
majority mechanical restraint is largely 
used, patients are strapped to their chairs, 
tied to the walls, have their hands im- 
prisoned in muffs, and are made to wear 
strait waistcoats or camisoles. 





Detailed accounts of the lunatic asylums 
of each country occupy more than five hun- 
dred pages, and the volume concludes with 
a short appendix and a very thorough and 
useful index. 

In England there are 1,200 lunatics 
under the care of the Lord Chancellor, and 
400 of these who reside in private houses 
are described as the best provided for of all 
lunatics. 86,067 less fortunate lunatics live 
in asylums and elsewhere under the general 
protection of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
About 4,500 live in private lunatic asylums, 
and Mr. Burdett sums up what is to be 
said against these very happily when he 
describes them as hotels in which the guests 
are unable to leave if they wish, and asks 
whether such an hotel is certain to be well 
kept. In Scotland the royal asylums pro- 
vide for the public care of lunatics who can 
afford to pay, while a large proportion of 
the pauper lunatics are comfortably boarded 
out in the houses of cotters and farmers. In 
Ireland the lunatic asylums cost little and 
are defective in ventilation, in drainage, in 
their dietary, in space within doors and 
without. The Richmond, near Dublin, though 
it has had for some years the advantage of 
having a medical superintendent who has 
the highest repute for knowledge of his 
subject, contained, in 1889, 209 patients more 
than it had legitimate accommodation for, 
the crowding being due to the mistaken 
parsimony of the governing body. Asylums 
are somewhat defective in France, but there 
seems to be a good organization for the aid 
of poor lunatics after they have been dis- 
charged cured. There are much fewer 
lunatics in asylums in Germany than in 
England, but probably many more at large. 
The use of the asylums as places of teach- 
ing is better organized than in England. 
The officials are paid very little; for ex- 
ample, the assistant medical officers only 
receive from 15/. to 90/. a year, the cook 
only 5 guineas a year, and the servant 
maids less than 4/7. In connexion with the 
account of the asylums of each country Mr. 
Burdett gives a summary of its lunacy laws. 

The second volume contains a series of 
useful plans of asylums with detailed de- 
scriptions, as well as chapters on the recog- 
nized principles of construction of asylum 
buildings, and of their fugnishing and proper 
surroundings. A report of a committee of 
the London County Council on a hospital for 
the study of insanity forms a lengthy ap- 
pendix, which is not of sufficient permanent 
interest to deserve a place in a work of 
reference. It is followed by one hundred 
and twenty columns of asylum bibliography, 
and by a good index to the volume. 

The work deserves commendation for 
practical usefulness, and if in the later 
volumes Mr. Burdett gives as full details 
about general hospitals as in the present 
volumes he has with regard to asylums, 
and omits historical chapters which have no 
original value and only occupy space, the 
whole treatise will be of use to all who take 
interest in hospitals, and ought to be found 
in every hospital library. 








Travels and Adventures of ain Orchid Hunter. 
By Albert Millican. (Cassell & Co.)—The rage 
for cultivating orchids has called into existence 
a small army of adventurous collectors, who, 
often to the detriment of their health and at 





. . . Pes 
the risk of their lives, pursue the quest of the 
coveted plants with the greatest eagerness, 
their search they are often called on to yisi 
localities out of the range of ordinary tourists 
and, indeed, little visited save by the aborigines. 
It might have been hoped, therefore, that the 
opportunities so afforded would have heey 
turned to account, and that our knowledge o 
the geography and natural history of the 
countries visited would have been increaseq 
And so, indeed, it has been, but by no means in 
proportion to the money and labour expended, 
The collectors, mostly, have no eye for anything 
but orchids, and of those only such as are gale. 
able. Not all of them have either the scientific 
training to profit by what they see or the 
literary skill to present to their readers ap 
account of their travels and adventures. Re. 
membering what Fortune and Burbidge and 
others have done, we do not wish to be too 
sweeping in our remarks, and we willingly in. 
clude Mr. Millican among the exceptions. J] 
the more readily do we pay this act of justice, 
as the production of such works of permanent 
value is, to some extent, a set-off for the extir. 
pation which is going on more or less every. 
where where orchids grow. Mr. Millican’s 
book is an account of canoe and camp life in 
Columbia and the Northern Andes, and it js 
copiously illustrated, many of the illustrations 
being from photographs taken by the author, 
Some parts of the route taken are familiar ; but 
the upper reaches of the Magdalena and its 
tributaries are not so well known, and the 
account of the town of Bucamaranga will come 
as a surprise to those not specially familiar with 
geography. In the neighbourhood of Muzo the 
author visited the emerald mines, of which he gives 
an interesting account, and hereabouts he tells us, 
‘*after about two months’ work we had secured 
about ten thousand plants, cutting down to 
obtain these some four thousand trees.” The 
trees in that locality are not of so much conse- 
quence, but the orchids are far on the high road 
to extermination. Recognizing the imminence 
of this, the botanists are busy in examining, de- 
picting, and preserving specimens for the benefit 
of their successors. Again, there is a set-off in 
the fact that many more people are able to see 
and appreciate these strange productions than 
if they were allowed to remain in their native 
fastnesses—able, moreover, tosee them in greater 
perfection, thanks to the protection afforded 
them in our orchid houses and the skill ex- 
pended in their cultivation. Mr. Millican’s 
adventures were not without risk. One of his 
party was mortally wounded by three poisoned 
arrows, and as a result ‘‘ pools of blood [were] 
left by the victims of our bullets.”  Muiltonia 
vexillaria will not look so beautiful in Mr. 
Millican’s eyes in future. One of the assailants 
was captured, and we are happy to find that 
no worse reprisals were made than the appro- 
priation of his spear and arrows and the 
execution of a photographic portrait. Had Mr. 
Millican been as keen an anthropologist 4 
he is orchid collector we might have hada 
minute description of the physical peculiarities 
of this noble savage. Scarcely less exciting 
the narrative of a jaguar hunt, and we cite 
these illustrations as showing that the book 
may be read with advantage by many besides 
those who are specially interested in orchids. 








CATASTROPHIC DENUDATION. 


Britis geologists who live at home at ease, 
and whose experience of the work done by ice, 
wind, and rain is limited to what can 
observed in these islands, where nature seems 
to be as little revolutionary in its methods 4s 
man, are apt to accept the uniformitarian doc- 
trines of Lyell and his school somewhat 100 
literally. For them the mills of God grind 
indeed slowly, and they have no difficulty ™ 
recognizing that water hollows a stone “non ¥! 
sed swpe cadendo.” To them anything that 
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savours of the cataclysmal is abhorrent, and it 
js sometimes amusing to see how in their 
writings the occasional violent action of the 
various rock-destroyers is unconsciously be- 
jittled and all but ignored. Their brethren in 
jess favoured lands, and especially in mountain- 
ous countries, cannot so complacently shut their 
eyes to the sudden and appalling phenomena of 
denudation which at irregular intervals—but 
i] so many times in a century, or in ten 
centuries, and therefore coming strictly within 
the laws of uniformity as rightly understood— 
thrust themselves to their notice. 

Every now and then, however, great loss of 
human life brings the power of the untamed 
forces of nature home to us. A catastrophe 














holiday season, is detailed to us day by day, 
more or less contradictorily, but stiil intelli- 
gibly, by the newspapers ; and even here in Eng- 
jad we are made aware of the fact that at 
times denudation can be carried on at cata- 
dysmic pace. And we should reflect that what 
has happened this time with so much publicity 
has happened many times before without record, 
and forms but part of the regular disintegration 
of Alpine masses. 

It is not the first time that the Arve has been 
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in the glaciers that feed its tributaries. 
have its spates been violent in the extreme. 






pushed back the waters of the Rhone, into 
which it flows, and caused all the mill-wheels to 
turn up instead of down stream. This was when 
the Rhéne was low ; and still greater floods of 
the Arve, owing to the absence of this neces- 
sary condition, have failed to repeat the oc- 
currence, 

Nor is it the first time that torrents of stone 
and mud have added their terrors to the rush of 
water in the Chamouni valley. The Nant Sau- 
vage is not common, but it is a known and much 
feared phenomenon—the tumultuous pouring 
down the flanks of the mountains of a soft 
muddy mass full of slaty fragments and débris 
ofall kinds. Similar devastation is caused by 
the Muren and Riifen of the Tyrolese Alps. 

In the higher regions, among the glaciers, 
such stone-falls are commoner, but very rarely 













tocks and stones, set in motion by the push of 
aglacier to the east of the Glacier des Pélerins, 
amongst which de Saussure specially noted a 
block of granite of more than 40 feet cube 







slope. Prof. Tyndall has described several cases 
of a similar kind, and ascribes some of these 
stone cascades to the bursting of sub-glacial 
lakes, 

Glaciers sometimes terminate on the edge of 
in escarpment or precipice, and their foremost 
portions break off and fall into the depths 
below. Perhaps the St. Gervais disaster is not 
inconnected with something of this kind, as 
the breaking louse of a glacier has been men- 













facilitated an actual slide of the whole mass. 
ut most of these occurrences take place beyond 
the ken of competent observers, and little is 
heard of them. 

For years in the early part of the century the 
Getroz glacier, high up the Val de Bagnes, 
south of Martigny in the Valais, had broken off 
bit by bit and fallen into the gorge beneath. 
It was only in 1818 that it actually formed a 
dam across the valley capable of pounding back 
the waters of the Dranse. A lake was thus 
‘eated a mile in length, 700 feet wide, and 
*Wfeet deep, and holding 800,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. The dam of ice and rubbish 
ust, the lake was emptied in half an hour, and 











timed in accounts of the calamity. At other | 


times the accumulated water beneath the ice has | ; ‘ stp Lege 
| gebieten publishes a preliminary report on Emin 


a débdcle ensued on so great a scale as to have 
become historical. 

Five times since the sixteenth century has an 
exactly similar state of things repeated itself in 
the Oetzthal, where the Vernagt glacier by 
closing the valley formed a lake which, on the 
failure of its temporary embankment, carried in 
less than an hour two million cubic métres of 
water into the river Inn. But such instances 
sink into insignificance when compared with 


' such floods as that of the Upper Indus in 1835, 
| which came down at the rate of twenty-five 
, miles an hour, and was felt down the valley for 


such as that at St. Gervais-les-Bains, happening | 
among those seeking health in the middle of the | 


swollen by what we are pleased to call accidents | 


a distance of 300 miles. This was also caused 
by the bursting, in one of the upper branches 
of the river, of the temporary lake in which the 
waters had been pent up by the advance of an 
obstructing glacier across the valley. The whole- 
sale destruction of villages and their inhabitants 
on this occasion alone made this particular in- 
undation known in Europe. 

The parallel between these cases and that of 
St. Gervais is very close. The Bionassay glacier 
terminates in a side valley of the Val de Mont 
Joie, in which the Bon Nant runs down to the 
Arve. By a slide or otherwise the waters of 
the glacier stream became dammed up for a 
time, the dam failed, and the desolation and 
horror of the night ruin followed as the newly 
made torrent tore down past St. Gervais. 

Quite analogous to the latter scenes of the 


| disaster are the reported particulars of the 


1570, in 1651, in 1711, and again on September | 
Mth, 1733, its force was such that it actually | 





recorded, and may be due to a variety of causes. | 
Thus, in July, 1761, de Saussure and his guide | 
Pierre Simon narrowly escaped an avalanche of | 


bursting of artificial reservoirs. The same re- 
sistless denuding force was exhibited by the 
waters of Holmfirth, near Huddersfield, in 1852, 
of Bradfield, near Sheftield, in 1864, or by the 
last great failure of a reservoir embankment in 
America, as by the sudden torrents of the Val 
de Bagnes or of St. Gervais. 

But if comparatively small glaciers can under 
certain circumstances hold back water so as to 
form lakes like the Miirjelen See behind the 
-Eggischhorn, or the Mattmark See in the Saas 
Valley, what bodies of water may have been 
held back by the huge ice-sheets of the great 
glacial period — what inconceivably stupendous 
events would the bursting of their bounds be! 
Yet this is not altogether wild speculation. 
Already much evidence has been brought 
together which tells of the former existence of 
such masses of water, of a great ice-barrier at 
Cincinnati damming back 20,000 square miles of 
water, and of another Jake of the same kind, 
further north in the Red River region, 100,000 
square miles in area, 100 to 200 miles wide, and 
600 miles long. And the same evidence goes to 


| show that these gigantic reservoirs (Lake Ohio 


hurled bounding like a small pebble down the | 


and Lake Agassiz they have been called) did 
actually burst, not once, but several times, just 
as the small temporary pond of the Bionassay 
glacier gave way the other day. 

With such examples before us one cannot but 
hesitate before assigning too uniform a degree 
of intensity to the various agents of denudation, 
nor can one easily avoid the conclusion that, as 
regards some of them, their rate of work was 


| occasionally far greater in past than in present 


times. G. A. LEBour. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
THE Mittheilungen aus den Deutschen Schutz- 


Pasha and Dr. Stuhlmann’s recent journey to 
the Albert Edward Nyanza. This lake, the 
native name of which is Ngezi, extends south- 
ward to latitude 0° 40’ S., and about sixty years 
ago is stated to have extended much further. 
The Ruchurra, which enters it from the south, 
is about 150 feet wide. Mount Mfumbiro, in 
latitude 1° 19’ S., is the eastern pillar of a range 
of volcanoes, the loftiest of which attains an 
altitude of 14,000 feet. One of these volcanoes 
is described as being still active. The same 


periodical publishes a report on Capt. Frangois’s 
recent journey to Lake Ngami, accompanied by 
an excellent map. 


The altitude of this lake was 





determined by Capt. Francois to be 3,080 feet, 
which differs widely from previous results, 
varying between 2,160 and 3,713 feet, but 
appears to deserve the preference as Capt. 
Frangois had with him two boiling-point ther- 
mometers and an aneroid, and his observations 
have been computed by so competent a meteoro- 
logist as Baron Danckelman. 

Capt. Donat recently read a paper before the 
Berlin Geographical Society, in which he de- 
veloped his scheme for draining the Pontine 
Marshes, which cover an area of 400 square 
miles, and are supposed to be capable of sup- 
porting a population of halfa million souls, once 
they have been brought under cultivation. Capt. 
Donat’s scheme differs widely from that pro- 
posed by Prony and other engineers. Its 
essential features are the construction of a 
peripheric canal and the regulation of the 
torrents which descend from the Monti Lepini. 
The cost of effecting this great work is stated 
to amount to no more than 40,0001. 

Dr. O. Baumann has succeeded in discover- 
ing a large lake ina part of Africa where the 
existence of so considerable a sheet of water was 
never expected. Travelling from the northern 
end of the Manyara Salt Lake in the direction of 
Kadsto on Speke Gulf, Victoria Nyanza, he 
reached the northern end of this lake on March 
4th. It is named the Eiasi ; is the recipient of 
the Wambere river, first discovered by Stanley, 
who looked upon it as the southernmost 
tributary of the Nile ; and extends about eighty 
miles from north to south. The country crossed 
by Dr. Baumann between the Kilimanjaro and 
the Victoria Nyanza is far easier than the region 
to the northward, and presents no obstacles to 
the construction of a railway. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
‘vrs. Photographic, 8.—Discussion on ‘ Modern Developers. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. Rositnson is not going to leave the advo- 
cates of formal gardening without a reply, but 
he is going to publish, through Mr. Murray, a 
brochure called ‘Garden Design and Architects’ 
Charges,’ being a reply (illustrated) to recent 
books on ‘‘ formal gardening.” 

THE second session of the International Con- 
gress of Experimental Psychology will be held at 
University College, Gower Street, on the tirstfour 
days of August, under the presidency of Prof. H. 
Sidgwick. There will be twosections at least— 
Section A, Neurology and Psychophysics ; and 
Section B, Hypnotism and Cognate Questions. 
Reports will be given in by Profs. Sidgwick and 
James and M. Marillier of the results of the 
census of hallucinations which it was decided to 
carry out at the first session of the Congress 
(Paris, 1889). Dr. Alexander Bain, Prof. Del- 
boeuf, Prof. V. Horsley, Prof. P. Jannet, Prof. 
Lombroso, Mr. Myers, Prof. Schiifer, and others 
will contribute papers. 

Mr. Rowand Warp will very shortly pub- 
lish a ‘Book of Horn Measurements and 
Weights of the Great Game of the World,’ on 
the compilation of which he has been engaged 
for some time. 

Pror. vAN BENEDEN, of Louvain, has been 
elected a Foreign Associate of the Académie des 
Sciences, thus filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of the Emperor of Brazil. 

A MusEUM of natural history is being estab- 
lished at Constantinople in the new buildings 
of the well-known Museum of Antiquities. 
That metropolis possesses a zoological garden 
belonging to the Sultan. 

Herr Bersericn has calculated the elements 
of the orbit of the small planet discovered 
by Dr. Max Wolf at Heidelberg on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1891. Although no eye observa- 
tion of this planet has yet been obtained, it 
has been registered three times by Dr. Wolf 
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on photographic plates, on November 28th, 
December Ist and 18th respectively, from 
which it has been possible to determine its 
orbit. It must, therefore, take its place, as 
No. 323, in a general list of these bodies, and 
Dr. Wolf has named it—the first planet dis- 
covered by photography—Brucia, in honour of 
Miss Catherine W. Bruce, who has contributed 
so generously for the advancement of astro- 
nomy. This necessitates alterations in the 
numbers of those subsequently found, the last, 
which was discovered by M. Charlois at Nice on 
April 1st, becoming No. 333. Seven were photo- 
graphically discovered by Dr. Wolf, having been 
first seen on November 28th (the above, No. 
323), December 22nd (No. 324), March 4th 
(No. 326), March 18th (No. 327), March 19th 
(two, Nos. 328 and 329), and March 21st (No. 
331); whilst Dr. Palisa’s discoveries on Feb- 
ruary 25th and March 19th become Nos. 325 
and 330, and those of M. Charlois, on March 
22nd and April 1st respectively, will reckon as 
Nos. 332 and 333. Of the last two, the first 
was named by the discoverer Columbia, as being 
found in the four hundredth year since the 
Columbian discovery of America. Shall we 
have an attempt made a few years hence to 
commemorate in a similar manner the nine 
hundredth anniversary of the Icelandic discovery 
of that continent ? 








aren 
ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
SUMMER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 30. 5, Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, Is 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








Life of Gustave Doré. By the late Blanchard 
Jerrold. Illustrated. (Allen & Co.) 


Ir was fortunate for the reputation of 
Gustave Doré that the task of writing his life 
was undertaken by a writer so familiar with 
his theme, so competent and sympathetic, as 
the younger Jerrold, and that he showed in 
the work a patience and care which were not 
always characteristic of him. Before he had 
put the final touches to the later chapters he 
began to flag, for many years of multifarious 
work and of constant writing for the press 
had told upon him in a way he himself was 
but partly conscious of, and he made the 
great mistake of eulogizing the melodramatic 
pictures which used to be shown in the 
Doré Gallery—pictures quite unworthy of 
one whose career opened with much promise. 
It would have been wiser in a biographer 
who moved a good deal in artistic circles 
and had had a certain sort of education in 
art to offer the best apologies he could for 
these unfortunate productions, and not to 
draw attention to them by misplaced lauda- 
tions. 

A real affection for Doré induced Blan- 
chard Jerrold to be more than commonly 
careful in collecting his materials, in sort- 
ing and arranging them in sound fashion. 
Accordingly his success is considerable, and 
while his performances as an essayist in 
all sorts of styles have already disappeared, 
he may be remembered as the biographer 
of one of the most interesting and powerful 
designers of the nineteenth century. The 
boisterous spirits of Théophile Gautier’s 
gamin de génie are quite adequately repre- 


sented in the book of his friend, but the real-; 


mind of Doré was, we think, very far indeed 
from being, as some French critics said, 
German inthe main. Rather was it truly of 
the Low Countries, and (although, of course, 
modified by modern environment and in- 
difference to the religious influences of the 





later Middle Ages) his temperament was 
essentially the same as that of Jan van 
Breughel and Jerome Both, who saw spirits 
inshadows and ghosts in ancient towers, who 
were haunted by wondrous shapes in clouds 
of the air, and to whom every echo was 
anew voice. Of these men Doré was the 
modern heir and representative. It is ad- 
mitted by all who have studied Doré that 
his mind was deeply affected by the romance 
of the pine forests near Bourg (Ain) and 
the mountainous parts of Alsace, where 
much of his youth was spent, as well as by 
the weirdness of Strasbourg Cathedral, close 
to which he was born ; but he was inspired by 
fancies which have no parallels in German 
art, but abundance of likenesses in the 
Dutchmen we have named. 

It is curious that Doré should have been 
the son of a railway engineer, who is pro- 
fessionally bound to destroy romance. While 
his father was making the line from Lyons 
to Geneva the youth studied the ruined con- 
vent of St. Odille, the Rhone, the Jura moun- 
tains and those of Savoy, and fell so deeply 
in love with what he saw that all his best 
work reflected their images as they were 
seen through the moody and fantasy-loving 
imagination of the youth who was soon to 
become what we have described. After the 
death of his father in 1848 the widow and her 
children removed from Bourg to Paris, where 
they arrived just in time for Gustave to have 
his experience widened by witnessing the 
tumults, fighting, barricades, and grim pro- 
cessions of the capital during that eventful 
year. Already a draughtsman, with a 
passion for delineating crowds and masses 
of men in motion, this experience was 
precious to him in a way it is easy for us to 
recognize who know what hosts of men the 
artist set at war with each other on paper, 
and how thoroughly well he mastered 
themes of turmoil and disaster. He 
entered the Collége Charlemagne with a 
reputation as a designer, and it is said of 
him that, in order to prove he had mastered 
his lessons, he was wont to illustrate them 
with his pencil. The story goes further— 
and is so characteristic that we hope it is 
true—that his professor of history would 
say, ‘‘ Doré, step up to the board, and draw 
a portrait of Nero, that these gentlemen 
may fully understand what I have been 
saying.” 

The young designer’s first employer was 
M. Philippon (Aubert et Philippon), of the 
Place de la Bourse, who, much surprised 
by some caricatures submitted to him by 
the boy, gave him work (for the Journal 
pour ire, we believe) to the extent of 
5,000 franes a year. All sorts of employ- 
ment of the ‘illustrating’? kind soon came 
to him, and, although in his teens, he ranked, 
we are told, with Grandville, Bertall, 
Gavarni, and Daumier. It is one of the 
best points of Jerrold’s criticism of the art 
and genius of his friend that he says, 
‘‘and we see traces of all these in early 
work.’ Grandville’s influence seems to us 
to have been the greatest at this epoch of 
Doré’s life, Bertall’s the least. The Journal 
pour Tous and the Monde Jilustré had the 
most of him at this time; in their pages 
that tendency to extravagance which wrecked 
him in later life soon became manifest ; but 
it is easy for a sympathetic student to trace 


! in the graver of Doré’s satires a sardonic 





SS 
mood which is well known in the alma 
as freakish and quaint productions 4 
Daumier. Here is exactly that Gothic og. 
ment of his invention to which we hay 
already referred. 

Mr. Hamerton, in an exhaustive, if py. 
tially exaggerated estimate of Doré’s wor 
which appeared some years since in th, 
Fine Arts Quarterly Review, said, “Tt ya 
the physical and mental impetuosity ¢ 
Doré’s organization that enabled him 4 
produce at a high speed.” Not otherwig 
could he have made anything like the hog 
of designs he produced. A wonderful py. 
portion of them embodies, as is said hey 
‘brilliant ideas, fantastic, extravagant, 
coarse, cruelly sarcastic, grimly humorous, 
horrible by turns, but still revealing a poe 
and a humourist, who, if not a master of 
the springs of laughter, often touched the 
source of tears.” The last phrase is, of 
course, an exaggeration, but there is abund. 
ance of truth in the rest of the sentence, 
It is wonderful, however, how seldom 
his biographer dilates upon the pr 
vailing grotesqueness of Doré’s invention, 
which mostly took a highly picturesqu 
form, and inspired commonplace circum. 
stances with the freshest sort of weird. 
ness and terror. Take, for instance, that 
strange design in ‘Croque-Mitaine’ which 
represents ‘‘la plus belle chambre de mon 
auberge,” as the rascally host described 
it to his guest, and which abounds in 
terrible spiders, who sling themselves from 
the rafters, or sit lurking in the monstrous 
webs like platforms they have spun, tier 
over tier, in the angle of the room. Dor 
produced thousands of such designs, and 
his fecundity of invention is to be com- 
pared with that of Sir John Gilbert. It 
is in ‘Roland Furieux’ that Doré and Sir 
John may be best compared. Of course 
Sir John is a painter and draughtsman of 
a high order, while Doré drew badly and 
painted most villainously. Doré’s amazing 
wealth of fun, as it is shown in Balzac 
and Rabelais, is hardly done justice to in 
this book, but it is by no means overlooked. 

Our biographer follows his subject through 
the long sequence of his series of designs, 
and in doing so introduces us to friends of 
Doré whose acquaintance the reader wil- 
ingly makes, and adds anecdotes most of 
which are worth reading, while, on the 
whole, his opinions are fair, well expressed, 
and fresh, if not particularly profound. The 
book is decidedly easy to read. It is incom- 
parably better worth having than Miss Roose- 
velt’s memoir of Doré which we reviewed 
some years ago. Jerrold had every advan- 
tage Miss Roosevelt lacked in the perform- 
ance of their common task, and it 1s certain 
that this is the best biography we are likely 
to get. The illustrations are good, so far a 
they go, but the book has not even a table 
of contents, much less an index! What 
ought to be done to a publisher who sends 
forth a book without an index ? 








WE do not see what is the good of illustrations 
from fine pictures such as fill Part V. of the 
Classical Picture Gallery (Grevel & Co). 
The originals are masterpieces, differing 2 
character and age, from some of the best 
known galleries in Europe; but the prints, 
except as memoranda of a crude kind, possess 
no artistic value. 
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A List of Works illustrated by John Leech, 
compiled by Mr. C. E. S. Chambers, has been 
ublished by Mr. W. Brown, of Edinburgh, 
and professes to be the most complete yet 
sgued. As it is interleaved with blank paper, 
collectors can easily add what they may know 
or discover beyond the entries of Mr. Chambers. 
Very useful and valuable so far as it goes, this 
‘List’ ought to have distinguished the woodcuts 
it records from the etchings, and it should have 
been provided with a nominal index. 

Academy Architecture (58, Theobald’s Road) 
contains bright reproductions of selected ex- 
amples exhibited in Burlington House, which 
are good enough to show the prodigious pro- 
oress made in design of this kind in the kingdom 
during the present generation. Some pieces of 
sculpture are added. It is a desirable book, 
and this is the fourth issue of it. If the former 

rts were as good as this one the series ought 
to be better known. 

My Little Friends, by E. Heinrichs (Griftith, 
Farran & Co.), consists of ‘‘a choice collection 
of children’s portraits, accompanied by appro- 
riate poems.” A large proportion of the 
children here represented are not remarkable 
for the fineness or the purity of their features, 
nor for that choiceness and combined delicacy 
and strength which come of good blood and the 
influence of generations of training and health. 
The poems are not very good nor very bad. 
The portraits, which are photographic, are better 
than might be expected. The book is nicely 


got up. 








THE THEORY OF ART. 

In The Claims of Decorative Art (Lawrence & 
Bullen) Mr. Walter Crane presses on his readers 
the ideas he has often promulgated of the 
nature of art and the advantages of putting 
Socialistic dogmas into practice with regard to 
art. He thinks it is hardly possible to attach 
too much importance to what he calls the in- 
fluences of external and social environment, as 
they affect both art and artists. Apart from 
the confusion of ideas which runs through the 
entire work regarding the relations of the 
craftsman and the capitalist—a subject with 
which we have nothing to do—there are many 
sensible and just remarks scattered through- 
out the opening chapters. It is, however, a 
dominant vice of Mr. Crane’s intellectual 
method to use illustrations, even the most 
fanciful, as if they were arguments, and to 
claim force for analogies which are not relevant. 
After characteristic girding at ‘‘ Academicians 
and Archbishops,” he affirms what no one in his 
senses denies, that ‘‘art is an organic thing 
having its own laws, however various, its own 
logical causes and consequences ”; but when we 
come to the passage which claims the frieze of 
the Parthenon as ‘‘ strictly decorative art” it 
is easy to see what Mr. Crane would be at. In 
this sense all art is decorative. In the second 
chapter he declares that ‘‘ commercialism ” is the 
bane of art, vigorously condemns jerry builders, 
and deplores the breaking up of old traditions 
in the crafts of design, as if there was nothing 
malogous to jerry building in the Middle Ages, 
when, of course, every man built perfectly, 
honestly, and wisely, and as if what is here 
called ‘‘a common life” (life in common is 
mtended) had been one of those ‘old tradi- 
tions” which existed when art flourished. 
Everybody knows how very far indeed is this 
from being the truth. Let Mr. Crane speak 
for himself :— 

“The signs of our times point unmistakably to 
steat changes working in the direction I have 
indicated, which cannot fail to produce correspond- 
ig results in art. Consider, for instance, the 
probable effect on architecture of a collective, com- 
iunistic mode of living. Instead of our rows of 
tick boxes, or piles of them in barracks, there 
would probably be a demand for quite another type 
of domestic architecture ; we might see something 
ike @ revival of the plan of house which for so 
many ages proved so serviceable to humanity, from 








Homer to Shakespeare. The great hall as the common 


living-room, with private rooms for sleeping or | 


solitude adjoining it ; or some development of the 
collegiate plan. Buildings of such a type certainly 
lead to more dignity of result in architecture than 
the houses under our present system of tenure and 
individual plan are ever likely to. Weall know, too, 
that the only chance for the mural painter is in 
buildings of a more or less public character. If 
buildings of the type I have mentioned became 
common, there would be plenty of work for him and 
the decorative artists generally, and so we might 
reasonably expect that painting and the sister arts 
would be restored to perhaps greater than their 
former dignity, beauty, and invention.” 

According to this the man who happened not 
to care for the productions of this or that decora- 
tive artist would be compelled not only to find 
him plenty of work, but to live with his pictures 
for ever before his eyes. Itis doubtful whether 
‘* dignity of result ” was obtained by Nash when, 
practising a sort of collective architecture, he 
constructed the sham palaces in the Regent’s 
Park, and he destroyed individuality for the 
sake of a false uniformity. It is not true that 
‘‘all really great works are public works.” 
Although it is true that every great work does 
more or less express the ideas of a race, it does 
so by means of the individual, not of ‘‘a com- 
munity or united people,” in Mr. Crane’s 
sense of the phrase. It is not our business 
to pursue further this modern version of 
the dreams of philanthropists. Suftice it that 
the book itself seems to be a congeries of 
essays, most of which have no particular con- 


nexion beyond that which is represented by the | 
passage we have quoted from the first, and is | 


inspired by a destructive spirit which sneers at 
all sorts of existing influences and authorities, 
and, beyond telling us what Mr. Crane thinks 
ought to be, enunciatesnothing of the constructive 
sort. The most spirited and aggressive chapters 
describe ‘The Prospects of Art under Socialism,’ 
‘Art and Commercialism,’ and ‘ Art and Social 


Democracy,’ which pronounces in favour of | 


‘*socialized humanity,” but does not clearly 
tell us how, after everything else is destroyed, 
it is going to work. The remaining chapters 
are more strictly and simply artistic and critical, 
and they contain nothing new or worthy of 
the reputation of the writer ; for example, the 
elaborate criticism on Sir John Millais’s later 
artis singularly devoid of insight and sympathy. 

Nature in Ornament. By L. F. Day. Ilus- 
trated. (Batsford.)—This is the latest issued of 
that excellent series of ‘‘ Text-Books of Orna- 
mental Design,” which it has been our pleasant 
duty to praise from time to time. It is one of 
the best, perhaps the best illustrated of them, 
and it is more bulky and fuller of matter than 
its three predecessors combined. Mr. Day says 
that his aim has been to demonstrate the natural 
development of ornament fromnature, to showits 
constant relation to natural form, and to deduce 
from the practice of past-masters of the craft of 
design something like principles, which may put 
the student in the way of turning nature to 
account in ornament of his own. There isa touch 
of satire in what the writer says of the odd idea 
that you ‘‘ had only to flatten out any kind of de- 
tail, and arrange it symmetrically upon arbitrary 
lines, and the end of ornament is achieved.” 
We agree that it is not so easy as all that, while 
to emasculate a natural form is not to fit it for 
ornamental use, and to distribute detail accord- 
ing to diagram is not to design. 
occurred to us that the popularity in certain 


circles of the licence inherent in Japanese and | 
Chinese decoration may be the natural revolt | 


against the system of ‘‘designing according to 
diagram ” which, under the influence of Owen 


Jones and the original Department of Art, found | 
Mr. Day is thoroughly | 


favour thirty years ago. 
aware of the great beauty and merit of Japanese 


and Chinese decoration, but he is careful to point | 
; and Westmoreland, Derbyshire, Kent, Lanca- 
| shire and Cheshire, London and Middlesex, 


out the boundaries between the merely natural- 
istic representation of the types chosen by those 
artists and ornament proper, in designing which, 


however wonderful their draughtsmanship in | 





| scribed as poor; his facile pen 





It has often | 


itself, they are not always successful. To makea 
picture is not necessarily to make a decoration, 
yet the most ardent admirers of Japanese 
design often fall in love with pictures which 
they take for decorations and praise as such, 
although they sin against every law of orna- 
ment and against common sense. Perhaps the 
most instructive chapter before us is the seventh, 
which is a compendium of parallel renderings, 
educed in the study of ornament—development 
from natural forms and quite independently of 
the merely scientific, or botanical, aspect of the 
matter. The ornamentist has no more to do with 
exact scientific knowledge thana painter has need 
to knowaboutanatomy—no more occasion and no 
less. He wants to understand the mechanism 
of a plant as the painter wants to master the 
skeleton and mechanics of an animal. Each of 
these artists requires to master the elements of 
his selected type and to know how to treat them 
in the shorthand of design ; this is the end of 
his work, and when the decorator passes beyond 
that he fails, as is ably shown in a specimen 
of later Greek honeysuckle ornament (p. 153), 
where some spirals and leaves are drawn in per- 
spective, and are thus put out of harmony with 
the abstract principle ruling the rest of the 
composition, so that the scrolls look like wood- 
shavings laboriously drawn in the pictorial 
mode. Chapter vii. most clearly and ingeniously 
traces the development of what may be called 
the decorative idea of vine treatment. The 
vine is a type of almost universal occurrence. 
In this connexion the invention of Diirer as 
an ornamentist is mentioned, and truly de- 
was con- 


tinually running away with him. But we find, 


; to our surprise, only one too brief refer- 
| ence to Holbein, that much greater German 


ornamentist, to whom a prodigious change in 
decorative art, both abroad and in this country, 
was due. It could not be said of Holbein as it 
is of Diirer that his ornament is picturesque 
rather than decorative, and that the picturesque- 
ness seems almost like a foreshadowing of the 
then still distant rococo. Throughout his book 
Mr. Day insists upon the radical difference that 
exists between the pictorial and the decorative 
treatment of a type, and he is right in doing 
this. Upon the thoroughness of the popular 
recognition of this difference depend all hopes 
for the success of those who, like our author, 
expect to naturalize decorative art in this 
country on a large scale. When this initial 
element of knowledge and good taste is clearly 
mastered the real nature and value of ornament 
as such and per se may be popularly recog- 
nized. At present the times seem most un- 
promising because of the confusion of ideas in 
the public mind, which, as yet, has utterly 
failed to realize the obvious truth that ancient 
ornament was at one time actually, so to say, 
alive and flourished as an exponent of the life of 
the people. If this good time ever comes Mr. 
Day will be honoured among the prophets of 
decorative design. 








THE CONGRESS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


On Wednesday, July 20th, at 2 p.m., the 
Fourth Congress of Archeological Societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries was held 
at Burlington House. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. Franks, C.B., the chair was 
taken fora time by his predecessor, Sir John 
Evans, andsubsequently by Mr. Drury Fortnum, 
the Society’s vice-president. There was a good 
muster of delegates, including representatives 
from the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, the Royal Archeological Institute, the 
British Archzological Association, the Archeeo- 
logical Societies of Berkshire, Bristol and 
Gloucestershire, Buckinghamshire, Cumberland 


Norfolk and Norwich, Oxfordshire, Shropshire, 
Somerset, Surrey, Sussex, Wiltshire, and York- 
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shire, the Woolhope Field Club (Hereford), the 
Midland Institute (Birmingham), the Huguenot 
Society, the Society for Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and the Society for Preservation of 
Memorials of the Dead. Three other societies 
were admitted into the union, namely, the 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, the 
St. Albans Archeological and Architectural 
Society, and the Maidenhead and Taplow Field 
Club, who were also represented by delegates. 

The agenda showed a large and varied list of 
subjects for discussion, the first of which was 
‘The Archzeological Survey of England.’ Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope announced that the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
Hertford, and Kent were already accomplished, 
and that others, such as Surrey and Berks, were 
rapidly progressing. Mr. Parker, Mr. Gemme, 
Mr. Sparrow, Mr. Nevill, and others criticized 
the periods into which these maps were divided 
and the symbols by which they were marked, 
but no practical suggestion for the improvement 
of the scheme seemed to result from the discus- 
sion. A good point was, however, made by 
Mr. Brassington, who represented the archeo- 
logical section of the Midland Institute, in 
drawing attention to the great value of a sys- 
tematic photographic survey of the antiquities 
of districts. He stated that they had availed 
themselves of the help of amateur societies and 
photographers, who were only too glad to do 
their best when supplied with lists of the objects 
required. 

The subject that followed was the ‘ Classified 
Index of Archzeological Papers.’ The Congress 


was glad to hear that Mr. Gomme’s arduous 
labours (and we have no better nor more trust- 
worthy index-maker) in compiling a great index 
to all the papers of the various archeological 
societies of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
their foundation down to 1890, were now com- 
pleted, and that the volume would be speedily 


published. Messrs. Gomme and Hope were 
also able to report that their index to the 
archeological papers of 1891, to be issued to 
the societies in union for binding up with their 
transactions, was also just ready. It was gener- 
ally admitted that these indexes will be an 
enormous boon and saving of time to students, 
and will also be a material check to much waste 
of time in going over old ground. 

The old topic of ‘The ‘‘ Restoration” of 
Ancient Buildings’ received fresh and incisive 
handling in a brisk paper by Mr. Micklethwaite. 
He claimed that the disease was still spreading, 
and that it needed our best efforts to find a 
remedy. Much good was done by the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, and accasionally by local 
societies ; but the chief remedy was a wider 
knowledge, for the vice was far more one of 
misdirected zeal than of wilful malice. Sixty 
years ago churchwardens and parsons ‘‘ beauti- 
tied” their churches, and much that they did 
was recklessly brutal and accomplished through 
complete ignorance ; but the succeeding and 
more destructive process was done under the 
guise of wisdom, and with the pernicious craze 
for reducing everything to a special ‘‘ period,” 
which the ‘‘ restorer” assumed to be the best. 
It should be understood that anti-restorers do 
not object to changes for real needs of the day 
or for the requirements of a devout worship ; 
but they object to the obliteration of the past 
and to the introduction of uncalled-for and 
unsuitable changes. He instanced the Durham 
chapter-house now in course of erection, which 
was, he contended, absurd for a chapter of 
one dean and six canons, nor would it prove a 
convenient hall for modern purposes ; though 
this was infinitely better than the treatment of 
the old chapter-house of Lincoln, the surface 
of which had been treated as a palimpsest, and 
had become as barren as if built last year. 
R. Creeny warned the Congress of the threatened 
mischief to the stalls and choir fittings of 
Norwich Cathedral. It was proposed by the 








Rev. | 


dean, who was, it seemed, ignorant of the past 


history of the building over which he presided, | 


, 


to move the bishop’s throne into a ‘‘ chapter’ 
position, and otherwise to make a general 
clearance in order to turn that part of the 
fabric into a great preaching place. The Rev. Dr. 
Cox called attention to the great mischief done 
of late, and still constantly recurring, in ruining 
fine old chancels by unsuitable and necdless 
organ chambers, and instanced cases in which 
this had quite recently been done by archi- 
tects who were Fellows of the Society. He 
advocated private remonstrance with erring 
clergy and architects rather than slashing 
newspaper attacks, a mode of protest that 
was less effective though more _ entertain- 
ing. Mr. Parker spoke strongly against the 
scraping of masonry, whereby masons’ marks as 
well as history and beauty were obliterated. 
The Chairman (Dr. Fortnum) said that three 


things combined produced, in his experience, | 


these disastrous results which they all bewailed : 
(1) an enthusiastic young clergyman of High 
Church proclivities, (2) an ill-instructed architect 
with no appreciation for the past, and (3) an old 
lady with a big purse! A delegate suggested 
that the ‘‘ old lady ” might be of either sex, and 
instanced St. Albans and other great national 
fabrics that have been ‘‘Grimthorped.” Mr. 
Brassington urged that a good pamphlet 
should be brought out on the subject for the 
guidance of clergy and architects; but Mr. 
Ralph Nevill said that had been already done 
by the Institute of Architects. 

The next subject, ‘ The Desirability of a New 
Skeleton Map of Roman Britain,’ was briefly 
introduced by Mr. Milman, who had no diffi- 
culty in showing that the work of Horsley in 
1732 had now been superseded by greater know- 
ledge ; but the general opinion was that any 
step in this direction was as yet premature. 

Mr. Gomme brought forward the question of 
compiling a list of all benefaction tables in 
parish churches prior to 1800, Mr. Stapleton, 
Chancellor Ferguson, and others joining in 
the discussion. Mr. Milman thought that 
this had been already accomplished by the 
old reports of the Charity Commissioners ; but 
Dr. Cox said that his experience of the Derby- 


shire reports was that they were fitful and un- | 


trustworthy so far as benefaction tables were 
concerned. The matter commended itself as a 
practical one to several of the delegates, and 
Mr. Gomme’s resolution was carried. 


A valuable paper, by Mr. Payne, ‘On Local | 


Museums’ was read in his absence by Mr. 
Read. He not only dwelt upon their often faulty 
arrangements, and pointed out the better way, 
instancing collections that were really what they 
should be and were well arranged, but also was 
emphatic as to means of popularizing museums 
and making them centres of instruction. He 


further remarked that nine out of ten of the ob- 


jects worth preserving were found by working 
men, and that no class, in his experience, became 
so keenly interested in the past, and that not for 
thesake of lucre. Dr. Cox, Mr. Sparrow (Shrews- 
bury), Mr. Sawyer (Lewes), and others joined in 
aninterestingdiscussion. Thelast named ofthese 


delegates complained of the difticulties of know- | 


ing what to do with unsuitable objects that had 
accumulated or were contributed by influential 
persons, 
Carlisle they fortunately had some large cellars, 
and there was also a gas retort close at hand 
useful for consumption, as well as a river into 
which he had been guilty of letting loose some 
decayed crocodiles! The upshot of the talk 
was the reference of Mr. Payne’s paper to the 
standing committee with a view to its enlarge- 
ment, emendation, and eventual publication. 

- The agenda paper was, unfortunately, too 
extended ; one subject had to be omitted and 
others curtailed. The members afterwards 
dined together at the Criterion, Dr. Franks, 
C.B., in the chair ; and a reception was held 
later in the evening at Burlington House. 


Chancellor Ferguson replied that at | 


fine-Art Gossip. 
Tue Report for 1892 of the Director of ty 


' National Portrait Gallery has been issued, an 


its first not merely formal paragraph illustrates 
the unfortunate working of the rule whig 
compels public officers, however eminent apj 
capable, to retire when they have attained th, 
age of sixty-five. This regulation is only maip, 
tainable, so to say, through its continual yp, 
lation. For instance, Mr. Scharf, who has been 
in oftice nearly thirty-six years, and duy; 
the greater part of that period has been pry. 
tically the presiding spirit of this valuable jp. 
stitution, being sixty-five years of age, wa 
compelled, in accordance with the Order jy 
Council in question, to tender his resignation, 
and, if it had been accepted, the cou 
could not have got a more efficient director, and 
would have been compelled to pay the new may 
a salary and the superannuated one a pension 
equal to his merits. Fortunately the Trustegs 
succeeded in impressing upon the Governmen; 
the desirability of retaining the Director in office 
and the Government awarded to him a retirj 
pension off500/. a year, and an additional anny] 
allowance, whilst employed, of 250I., the total 
being the same as his present salary. The 
report mentions, among less important acquisi. 
tions to the gallery, portraits of J. Flaxman, 
G. F. Handel, I. Taylor, Admiral Ross, 0, ¢, 
Lewis, Earl Russell, Major J. Rennell, Tom” 
Paine (whose qualification for honour is, doubt. 
less sarcastically, said to be that he was a “‘ Free. 
thinker ”’), Admiral Nelson, W. Wycherley, Ad 
miral Vernon, T. Girtin, Sir J. Banks, 7 
Killigrew, J. Leech, J. Constable, and the first 
Duke of Marlborough. The painters of the 
new pictures are said to be J. Richardson, Mr, 
G. F. Watts, G. Romney, H. Edridge, T. Gains- 
borough, J. Opie, T. Phillips, J. Jackson, Sir 
T. Lawrence, A. Van Dyck, C. Jervas, Sir J. E. 
Millais, and Sir G. Kneller. A certain number 
of examples have been glazed. The report is 
silent about the rehousing of the collection and 
its removal from Bethnal Green to a region 
more accessible. As the new building in &t. 
Martin’s Place is approaching completion, a 
year or two will, no doubt, suffice for this. 

Mr. A. GrtBerrt has been instructed to execute 
a medallion comprising a portrait of the late 
Earl of Lytton, which is to be erected in the 
erypt of St. Paul’s. 


Tue Vicar of Folkestone, the Rev. M. Wood- 
ward, is compiling a history of his parish chureh, 
which will be published by Messrs. Skeftington 
& Son. The book will deal with the past 
history of the church and its patron saint, the 
Princess Eauswythe, and give an elaborate de- 
scription of the artistic work introduced on the 
walls and in the windows of the church. The 
book will be illustrated. 

Mr. HaverFieLp writes :— 

“The Roman inscription from Daun, in the Eifel, 
published in the last number of the Atheneun 
(p. 105). is not new. I remember seeing it some 
years ago: it has been printed in both Brambach’s 
and Steiner's co'lections of Rhenish inscriptions 
(Nos. 852 and 1851 respectively), and, I believe, iD 
two or three other less-known books. The prenomen 
is usually given L, and the letters SEC | Co are taken 
(as I imagine, rightly) to be the cognomen.” 

WE are requested to state that the directors 
of the Grafton Street Gallery, the construction 
of which we have already mentioned, propose 
to open, at the end of November or early ® 
December, their exhibition rooms, which are 
now far advanced in erection, with a gathering 
of modern English and foreign pictures by 
living artists, and not on loan. 


Av the recent sale of the collections of Mr. 


|Magniac the authorities of Birmingham ac 


quired some noteworthy specimens of handi- 


craft, especially a lock and key in chiselled iron, 
French, c. 1480; a hexagonal spire-shaped rel 


| quary in silver-gilt, Flemish, c. 1480; a reliquaty 
| in rock-crystal, German, c. 1400; a Nuremberg 
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—— 
ne-shaped goblet, a cup, a metal-gilt shrine, 
and several specimens of grés de Flandre. 


Taz Prince of Montenegro is carrying out 
excavations in the ancient Roman city of 
Dioclea, near Podgoritza, the birthplace of Dio- 
cetian. The ruins of several buildings—for 
example, of the baths—have already come to 
ight, and various inscriptions, columns, &-. 
Nearly one-third of the city has now been laid 
bare, and the whole of a road. 


Tue Building News hears that Malling Abbey 
has been bought by a lady who intends to ‘“‘ re- 
sore” the fabric, and dedicate it to the use of a 
community of ‘‘ Enclosed Sisters of the Bene- 
dictine Order.” 








—_ 
o— 


MUSIC 


—— 


Fugw. By Ebenezer Prout. (Augener 

& Co.) 

Avonc the very striking series of educa- 
tional works with which Mr. Prout is 
enriching musical literature the present 
treatise must claim a foremost place, not 
only on account of the splendid powers of 
research which the author has evinced, but 
by reason of the boldness and freedom 
with which the subject is handled. The 
author is right in asserting that there is no 
branch of musical composition in which 
theory and practice are more widely diver- 
gent than fugue, for the reason that writers 
on the subject have, for the most part, main- 
tained the necessity for the observance of 
seventeenth century rules, either ignoring 
or else condemning the so-called licences 
which Bach permitted himself. In the 
author’s trenchant preface occur these words, 
with which we cordially agree :— 

“When we find a distinguished theorist like 
André saying that Bach is not a good model 
because he allows himself too many exceptions, 
and are informed that one of the principal 
German teachers of counterpoint is in the habit 
of telling his pupils that there is not a single 
correctly written fugue among Bach’s ‘ Forty- 
Eight,’ surely it is high time that an earnest 
protest were entered against a system of teach- 
ig which places in a kind of ‘Index Expur- 
gatorius’ the works of the greatest fugue writer 
that the world has ever seen.” 

Mr. Prout proceeds to support his protest 
by appealing not only to the works of Bach, 
but to such modern writers as Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
mann, for proof that the ancient rules with 
reference to strict tonal answer, counter- 
subject workable in double counterpoint, the 
employment of augmentation, diminution, 
and inversion, and the necessity for a stretto, 
are not by any means invariably observed 
by these masters. At the same time, we 
are of opinion that as the student of counter- 
pont should confine himself at first to the 
sinct style as a kind of mental discipline, 
% should the student of fugue be compelled 
in his early efforts to adhere to the laws 
formulated by the old masters and adhered 
0 by the majority of modern theorists, and 
80 be enabled to recognize when and how 
hemay break them for the sake of obtaining 
thezesthetic effect he desires. On one branch 
of the subject, however, we are in agreement 
with Mr. Prout without any reservation 
Whatever, and that is with reference to the 

edom of modulation in the middle portion 
a fugue, corresponding with the ‘ work- 
ng out” of a symphonic movement. The 





old rules by which composers were restricted | gand, and, to a less extent, the Wolfram of 


to relative keys are manifestly absurd at the 
present day, nor were they observed by 
Bach, for in not one of the ‘ Forty-eight’ 
nor in the ‘Art of Fugue’ is there a single 
example constructed after the plan laid 
down in Cherubini’s treatise. As Mr. 
Prout drily observes, ‘It is quite clear 
either that Bach did not know how to write 
fugues properly, or that the old rules need 
altering. Of course we choose the latter 
alternative.’”’ Chapter x., on ‘ Fughetta and 
Fugato,” and chapter xiii., on ‘ Accom- 
panied Fugues,” contain much that is novel 
so far as treatises are concerned, and will be 
found exceedingly valuable to young musi- 
cians who may wish to write in the fugal 
style without adopting the form in all its 
strictness. We cannot do better than quote 
the concluding paragraph of the book, as 
showing the spirit in which the whole is 
written :— 

‘*Many of the rules laid down in this volume 
differ materially from those given in most other 
treatises on fugue. The reason of this is that this 
work, like all the others of the series, is founded, 
not upon any other theoretical works whatever, 
but solely upon the practice of the great masters 
themselves. Not one rule is given which is not 
enforced by the example of distinguished com- 
posers. Where theory and the practice of Bach, 
Handel, or Mozart come into collision, theory 
must give way; and the student who writes 
fugues according to the directions given in this 
book may at all events comfort himself that if he 
is wrong, he is in exceedingly good company.” 

Although the examples from various 
composers are lengthy and copious, in- 
cluding a few complete fugues, Mr. Prout 
has not yet done with his subject. A volume 
of ‘ Fugal Analysis’ is to follow, containing 
a selection of the finest fugues of the great 
masters printed in open score. 








THE WEEK. 
Covent GaRDEN.— Tannhiiuser.’ 

To-pay the most remarkable opera season 
for many years comes to a formal conclusion; 
but, inasmuch as two extra performances 
are announced, we shall not sum up until 
next week. Meanwhile, we have to notice 
the performance of ‘ Tannhiuser’ in German 
last Saturday. This exemplified in equal 
measure the leading methods, artistic and 
inartistic, of the majority of German operatic 
performers. There is no tangible reason why 
earnestness and intelligence should not be 
accompanied by vocal skill; but there remains 
the unhappy fact that while the best artists 
from the Fatherland are far more conscien- 
tious, not to say reverent, in the discharge of 
their duties than their brethren from France 
and Italy, the latter generally excel them in 
the management of the voice. Of course 
there are several exceptions on both sides, and 
there were at least two on Saturday. Frau 
Klafsky, as Elizabeth, not only looked and 
acted the part exceedingly well, but was 
vocally unimpeachable; and Fraulein Heink 
as the shepherd lad made her hearers again 
regret that she has not had more important 
work to do during the season. Friiulein 
Bettaque also left but little to desire 
in her singing of the part of Venus; but 
Herr Alvary, while acting with striking 


force as Tannhiiuser, was sadly deficient in | 


the graces of vocalization. Roughness also 
characterized the Landgraf of Herr Wie- 


Herr Reichmann. The slipshod rendering 
of the first Pilgrims’ chorus and the poor 
quality of the strings in the overture com- 
plete the list of defects to which attention 
need be called. On the other hand, more 
care than usual in this opera was taken 
with the scenic arrangements, and passages 
in the score generally omitted were restored. 
But ‘Tannhauser’ will not be heard to the 
fullest advantage in London until the Paris 
version is adopted. 








MR. CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS. 


WE regret to record the death of this highly 
esteemed musician, which took place on Wed- 
nesday last week, at the age of seventy-one. 
Educated as an organist, Mr. Stephens filled 
many posts successively with distinction, and he 
wasalso an able pianist. Of lateyears, however, he 
occupied himself chiefly with teaching and com- 
position, in both of which he was successful. 
His genial disposition reflected itself in his 
music, which is always clear, cheerful, and un- 
laboured. His last important effort was a 
Symphony in G minor, which was performed at 
a Philharmonic Concert last year (Athen. 
No. 3309). Mr. Stephens was for many years 
a member, and frequently a director, of the 
Philharmonic Society, and he was present at 
the last concert of the season on June 15th. 








Rusical Gossip. 


THE committee of the Leeds Festival has 
been singularly unfortunate in its arrangements 
for the meeting in October next, and the pro- 
gramme has undergone further revision. It 
now stands as follows: Wednesday morning, 
October 5th, ‘ Elijah’; evening, Schumann’s 
‘Pilgrimage of the Rose,’ Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in F, No. 8, &c. Thursday morning, 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ Mr. F. Cliffe’s new sym- 
phony, written for the Festival, and Mendels- 
sohn’s 114th Psalm ; evening, a selection from 
Wagner’s ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ Dr. Mackenzie’s 
‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ Brahms’s ‘ Schick- 
salslied,’ &c. Friday morning, Bach’s Mass in 
B minor; evening, a new cantata entitled 
‘Arethusa,’ by Mr. Alan Gray, Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, a selection from Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’ music, and Brahms’s 
‘Triumphlied.’ Saturday morning, Dvorak’s 
‘Spectre’s Bride,’ Goring Thomas’s Ballet 
Suite, and Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘De Profundis’ ; 
evening, a Handelian selection and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Lobgesang.’ The principal vocalists 
are now all engaged, and include Mesdames 
Albani, Macintyre, Anna Williams, Hilda 
Wilson, and Marian McKenzie, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Piercy, Ben Davies, Norman Salmond, 
Andrew Black, and Plunket Greene. 

WE have received the preliminary prospectus 
of the Cardiff Festival, to be held on September 
20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd. The difficulties 
which stood in the way of this proposed cele- 
bration have been happily surmounted, and the 
executive council may be congratulated on a 
scheme worthy to take rank among those of 
long-established festivals. Although shortness 
of time has prevented the commission of any 
new works specially for the occasion, it is pro- 
mised that this matter shall receive attention 
at future gatherings. There will be seven 
performances, as follows: Tuesday evening, 
‘Elijah.’ Wednesday morning, Dvorak’s 
‘Stabat Mater,’ Stanford’s ‘The Revenge,’ 
Beethoven’s ¢ minor Symphony, &c.; evening, 
Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,’ Schumann’s Sym- 
| phony in B flat, No. 1, &c. Thursday morning, 
| Mackenzie’s ‘Dream of Jubal,’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘Lobgesang,’ &c.; evening, ‘Saul of Tarsus,’ 
| by Dr. Joseph Parry. Friday morning, Berlioz’s 
‘Faust’; evening, ‘The Messiah.’ The prin- 
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cipal vocalists engaged are Mesdames Nordica, 
Anna Williams, Maggie Davies, Hilda Wilson, 
and Eleanor Rees ; and Messrs. Lloyd, Ben 
Davies, Watkin Mills, and Ludwig. The 
orchestra will number eighty performers, with 
Mr. A. Burnett as leader. The number of the 
chorus is not stated, but the merits of Welsh 
choirs are generally recognized, and with Mr. 
Barnby as conductor excellent performances are 
guaranteed. It only remains for the local public 
to support the festival as it deserves. 


THE annual report of the Royal College of 
Music, presented at the meeting at Marlborough 
House on Thursday last week, is thoroughly 
satisfactory from a financial point of view, and 
as regards the working of the institution we 
are unable to indicate a weak spot. We have 
still to wait for the advent of any excep- 
tionally gifted young musicians, vocal or in- 
strumental, among those who are trained within 
its walls, but for their non-appearance the 
system does not seem in any respect to blame. 
The new college buildings will, it is hoped, be 
ready for occupation not later than Easter next 
year. 

A FEW concerts have been given during the 
week, but nothing has been done of a nature to 
interest musicians. The last performances of the 
season will be that at the Guildhall to-day, and 
the concert of the Royal Academy at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday next. 


WE learn with surprise that Mr. F. H. Cowen 
has severed his connexion with the Philhar- 
monic Society in consequence of a difference 
between himself and the directors relative to 
the words he addressed to the audience at the 
last concert. The matter seemed trifling enough, 
and it is unfortunate that it should have had so 
serious an outcome. Mr. Cowen’s successor is 
not yet named ; but if an English conductor is to 
be appointed the choice is very narrow indeed. 


Visitors to Bayreuth will regret to find that 
the curious old Restauration known as “‘ Anger- 
manns,” which was a favourite rendezvous before 
and after the performances, no longer exists, the 
building having been condemned as dangerous 
by the municipal authorities. 


RUBINSTEIN has now definitely renounced the 
projected tour in America, and the contract for 
fifty recitals has been annulled. 


A Berwin journal states that a manuscript 
score of Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ arranged for 
pianoforte in the composer’s handwriting, has 
been discovered in the possession of a lady at 
St. Petersburg. Those musicians who have 
already examined it pronounce it authentic. 

Tue German Emperor has declined to permit 
any military bands in his empire to visit Chicago 
during the exhibition. 

MapameE SEMBRICH, who has not been heard 
in London for some time, has accepted an en- 
gagement to take part in a revival of Mozart’s 
‘Die Entfiihrung’ at the Paris Opéra. 


On the 20th of October next the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the production of ‘Rienzi’ at Dresden 
is to be celebrated by a revival on a grand scale 
of that opera, to be shortly followed by a com- 
plete cycle of Wagner’s works, with the excep- 
tions of ‘ Die Feen’ and ‘ Parsifal.’ 

A onE-act opera ‘I Pagliacci,’ by Ricardo 
Leoncavallo, produced at the Dal Verme theatre 
at Milan, has met with extraordinary success, 
some declaring that the young composer’s talents 
are equal to those of Mascagni. 

Ba.re’s opera ‘ The Bohemian Girl’ has been 
revived at the Coburg Hof Theater, and has, it 
is said, met with a highly favourable reception. 








CONCERTS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Faust.’ 
Turs. Royal Academy of Music Orchestral Concert, 3, St. James’s 


Wen. Presentation of Prizes to Students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Tuvrs. Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘ Lohengrin.” 
—  Field-Fisher Quartet Concert, 3, St. James’s (Banqueting) Hall. 





DRAMA 


Dramatic Gossip. 


AFTER her lapse in Frou-Frou Madame Bern- 
hardt rose once more to her height in Phédre, 
of which she gave a magnificent representation. 
Anything more unlike a tragedy heroine as 
generally conceived in England than was this 
frail, nervous, vapourish creature cannot easily 
be conceived. The superstition, however, which 
dates from the days of Mrs. Siddons, that classic 
heroines should have imperial port and presence 
is expiring, and the Phédre of Madame Bern- 
hardt wins general acceptance. Upon its merits 
and qualities we have written too often to say 
more than that it is like other performances of 
the great actress, better than ever. The company 
was heard to advantage in Racine, and one or 
two of the parts were fairly played. 


WHEN a term such as ‘‘ truthful” or ‘‘ faith- 
ful” is associated with a name it is generally 
with a purpose more or less ironical. One 
Truthful Thomas is found in Scottish fiction or 
myth, who did not and could not lie, and who 
was not slow in resenting a state of affairs that 
rendered difficult most forms of commerce with 
his fellows. Faithful James, the hero of a one- 
act farce extracted by Mr. B. C. Stephenson 
from the French, and produced on Saturday last 
at the Court Theatre, is not exactly entitled to 
be classed with Knights of the Round Table or 
with Paladins. He is the head waiter at a 
Dover Street hotel, with a tendency to believe 
the worst of everybody. The lady by whom he 
is employed is a petulant little creature who, 
having run away from her home, finds that 
her suspicions of her husband were wrong, and 
only seeks, without too much eating of humble 
pie, to be reconciled and reunited to him. 
James, however, scents an intrigue, and con- 
trives by his suspicions and ingeniously men- 
dacious assertions to set many people for a time 
by the ears. This trifle—well played by Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Mr. Brandon Thomas, and 
Miss Ellaline Terriss—caused much amusement. 
It strengthens, indeed, the mirthful bill at the 
Court. 


In addition to the Lyceum, the Criterion and 
St. James’s Theatres will close during the 
coming week, the former on Tuesday, the latter 
on Friday. The Princess’s will, however, reopen, 
once more under the indefatigable management 
of Miss Grace Hawthorne. 


Mr. GrtBert Farqunar will quit the Lyceum 
company, and go on tour with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal. 

THE opening of Daly’s Theatre, London, is 
promised for next Easter Monday, a sufficiently 
remote date. 

Tue first production of ‘The Broken Melody,’ 
by Messrs. James Leader and Herbert Keen, is 
definitely fixed for Thursday nextat the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. Mr. Van Biene will make his 
first appearance as the hero, a musician deserted 
by his wife. Other characters are assigned Miss 
Olga Brandon, and Messrs. Sant Matthews, 
Catirey, Abingdon, and F. Thorne. 

Saturpay next will see the presentation at 
the Adelphi of the new nautical drama of Messrs. 
Sims and Buchanan. 

THREE one-act pieces, respectively entitled 
‘Dresden China,’ ‘Shame,’ and ‘A Roland for 
an Oliver,’ were given at the Vaudeville on 
Thursday. 








To CorRESsPONDENTS.—J. G. F. N.—S. J. D.—E. A. V. 
—T. T. W.—J. P. O.—M. B. E.—W. R. P.—H. G. C.— 
C. A. G.—F. W.—received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00,’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, TWELFTH THOUSAND, 


Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE 


M.P. By G. W. E, RUSSELL, M.P. (‘The Queen; 
Prime Ministers Series.”) With Photogravure Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“Written in a manly and independent spirit, 


which we shoul 
in one of his Jineage....An honest book.”— World. a expect 
‘‘Mr. Russell has done his work with svund judgment and in excel. 
lent taste....A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genin; » 
Daily News, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 


K.G. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. (‘‘ The Queen’s Prime 
Ministers Series.”) With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A really valuable piece of contemporary history.”—National Obserrer 
“Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most superciliously 
cynical and wickedly witty of the series.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MEMBER 


FOR 


WROTTENBOROUGE: 


Passages from his Life in Parliament. Edited by 
ARTHUR A’BECKETT. With a Cover Design by 
E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Bright, clever, and readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Very clever and entertaining.” —Scotsman. 
“There is not a dull passage in these entertaining pages.”—Globe. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 


PER ASPERA. By Georg Ebers, 


Author of ‘An Egyptian Princess,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


“The action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emperor Caracalla, 
and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist's daughter re- 
siding there....All the civilization of the time is brought into the book 
either by description or suggestion, and seems to live again before the 

er’s eye.” —Scotsman. 


The MAGIC INK, and other Tales, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
(Birst issue in book form.) 


A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 


EMERSON, Author of ‘ East Coast Yarns,’ ‘ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. ‘* A remarkable work.”— World. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN WESTACOTT.’ . 


MARK TILLOTSON. 3 vols. 31s. 64. 
At MUDIE’S, SMITH’S, and all Libraries. 

“ «Mark Tillotson’ is th ghly readable ”"—Atheneum. 

“No more vivid word pictures can be desired than those in which the 
author paints the chief objects of interest in Bohemia....He 80 
peopled it with well-defined figures, and evolved a plot full of dramatic 
possibilities.”—Morning Post. 


The RECTOR of AMESTY: a Novel. 
By JOHN RYCE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“A readable novel, and the interest of the story is sustained to its 
close.” — Western Press. 


THREE FEATHERS. By William 


BLACK. 2s. 6d. Being the New Volume in the Uniform 
and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 
By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G., &. With Two 
Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and One of Mrs. Carlyle. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“A book which is well entitled to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the most sane, the most kindly, and the most critical estimate of Carlyle 
as yet published.”—Saturday Review. 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With Three Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller 
Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, 24s. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies —each 
numbered and signed—demy 4to. boards, with 
extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS NET, is 


just ready. 
“Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last.”—Saturday Review. 


WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“Tt is difficult to believe that the writer has left a point of interest Ay 
the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its people untouc " 
yet there is no hurry in his style ; he has seen, considered, and sympe 
thetically regarded wb oan object, and subject; he can be grey 
and impressive, lively and amusing; he is always graphic and keenly 
observant.” — World. 








London : ‘ee 
Sampson Low, Marston & COMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, B.C. 
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BAEDEKER'S 
TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


rated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and 


Iilust Views, 12mo. cloth. 


ECE. 
OREAT DRITAIN. 10s. 
ONDON and its ENVIRONS. 6s. 
jets and —— 6s. 


e RHIN 
ERN GERMANY 
RORTHERS GERMANY, “AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and 
SYLVANIA. 8s. 


R. 

AUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 6s. 

ORWAY and SWEDEN. 10s. 

VORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 

KOUTHERN FRANCE. 9s. 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 6s. 
EWITZERLAND. 8s. 

OWER EGYPT. és. 

PALESTINE and SYRIA. 20s. 

he TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CONVERSATION in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITA 

ONVERSATION DICTIONARY in FOUR LANGUAGES: 
English, French, German, and Italian. 


' HE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A.,and C.S. WARD, M.A. 


he ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. is. 

SCOTLAND. Part I. The Highlands. 7s. 

RCOTLAND. Part II. Northern Highlands. 3s, 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Part I1I. The Lowlands. 4s. 
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RELAND. Part II. Southern Counties. 

SURREY and SUSSEX, including Tunbridge ‘Wells. 3s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Part I. (Hast). 3s. 

YORKSHIRE. Part II. (West). 3s. 6d. 

DRKNEY and SHETLAND. ls. 


MADFIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A 


Handbook for Invalids and other Visitors, with Chapters on the 
Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Meteorology. By JAMES YATES 
JOHNSON, With Plan and Maps. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH PETROGRAPHY; with special 


Reference to the Igneous Rocks. By J. J. HARRIS TEALL, M.A. 
F.G.8. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 458 pages of Text, with 47 Plates, some 
Gated, bound in cloth extra, gilt top, 31. 33. 


A MONOGRAPH of the GENUS CROCUS. 


With a Scientific Review of its Life- aes haere ae oe bees 
Hheadeaewasg &e. By GEORGE vege F.L.S8. F.8.A. F.G.8., &¢. 
&2 1 Hand-Coloured Qurto P' lates from Drawings by the 

flaps, Tables of Seceenmnice! Distribution, and numerous 

ettes and other Engravings by Messrs. ‘Whymper, Messrs. 


aie, and other Eminent otis from Original Sketches by 


G. Danford, Esq., and Sir J. 
ti lis. 6d. 


CHAPTER in the HISTORY of 


Sage es By the late WALTER FLIGHT, D.Sc. a 
8. With 7 Plates and 6 Woodcuts. (200 copies only.) 12s. 6d. 


ARMOUR and its ATTACK by ARTILLERY. 


By CHAS. ORDE BROWNE, Captain late Royal Artillery. With 
numerous Plates and TMustrations. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—REPORTS of the 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
from the Commencement in 1831 to 1889, with General Index, com- 
plete perfect Set, 161. 


BIOLOGIA-CENTRALIA-AMERICANA,; or, 


Contributions to the Knowledge of the Fauna and Flora of Mexico 
and Central America. With numerous Plates, mostly Coloured. 
Edited by F. D. GODMAN and O. SALVIN. 


BOTANY. 5 vols. complete, bound, 171. 17s. 
ZOOLOGY. Parts 1 to 102, each 1l. 1s. 
ARCHEOLOGIA. Parts 1, 2, 3, with folio Atlases, each 2. 2s. 


D. Hooker. Royal 4to. cloth gilt, 


BIRDS : the Elements of Ornithology. By | 


Sg M 
oa ie. IVART, F.R.S. 


DOGS, JACKALS, WOLVES, and FOXES: 


& Monogr h of the Canidse. By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.RS. 
ian Woodeuts and 44 Coloured Plates, drawn from Nature and 
‘Coloured by J. G. Keulemans. Price to Subscribers, 31. 3s. 


ANATOMY. Descriptive and Topographical, 
ya Tilustrations. By CARL HEITZMANN, M.D. _ BONES, 
GRAB CULATIONS, LIGAMENTS — MU SCLES, ‘FASCIA, TOPO- 
NERO — ORGANS oe SENSE, VISCERA, TOPOGRAPHY— 
<t _ aus’ ASCULAR SYSTEM — TOPOGRAPHY. 


EPPE’S NEW MAP of TRANSVAAL and 


{(RROUNDING TERRITORIES. 4 sheets, 2. 2s.; mounted on 


en, in Book form, 
vamished, 217s. GF 21. 7s. 6d.; mounted on Linen, with Rollers, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ofthe FORAMINIFERA, 
— ona, FossIL, from 1565-1888. With Notes otes Explanatory 
WAVIES SHERBORN, FOS. Svorcloth, eee Ty HA 


With 174 Illustrations. 8vo. 





| PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


| JOCELYN’S (Capt. J. R. J.) SHORT NOTES 


| on TACTICS and RECONNAISSANCE. New Edition, with Ilus- 


trations. 8vo. 2s. 
| SEEBOHM’S (HENRY) A HISTORY of 
| anf Sy with Coloured Illustrations of their Eggs. 3 vols. 


_CALLON’S (J.) LECTURES on MINING, 


delivered at the School of Mines, Paris, by J. CALLON, Inspector. 
General of Mines. ‘Translated at the Autthor’s request by C. LE 
NEVE FOSTER, D.Se., and W. GALLOWAY, H.M. Inspector of 


Vol. L., rove) 8vo. Text, ne ieee Atlas, bound, 1/. 6s. 
Vol. Ii, with Atlas, 1.1 
Vol. IIL, with Atlas, ise 


or, the Terra- 

queous Globe and its Phenomena. Illustrated with 125 Wood En- 

i Frontispiece, and 12 Maps. By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH 
OOLEY. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


COUCHE’S (CH.) PERMANENT WAY, 
ROLLING STOCK, and TECHNICAL WORKING of RAILWAYS. 
Followed by an Appendix on Works of Art. 

Vol. I. PERMANENT WAY. Translated from 
SHOOLBRED, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. 4to. 
Plates, bound, 2. 

Vol. 
E 


the French by J. N 
‘Text, with an ‘Atlas of 38 


DS WILSON, late Engineer-in-Chief of the Oudh and 


oe Railways. 4to. Text, with an Atlas of 109 Plates, bound, 


Vol. ITI. PRODUCTION and oy al of STEAM. 4to. with 
an Atlas of 21 Plates, bound, 3 


A CATALOGUE of BRITISH FOSSIL 


VERTEBRATA. RTHUR SMITH WOODWARD, F.G:S., and 


By A 
CHARLES DAVIES SHERBORN, F.G.8. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


|A SYNONYMIC CATALOGUE of the 


RECENT MARINE BRYOZOA, including FOSSIL SYNONYMS. 
By E.C. JELLY. 8vo. cloth, lis. 


JOURNAL of the MARINE BIOLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION of the UNITED KINGDOM. New Series. Vols. I. 
and II., Parts 1, 2, 3, 1. 6s. 6d. 


The VIOLIN: its Famous Makers and their 


Imitators. By GEORGE HART. With Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HART. Illustrated with several steel Lag eon fc of Eminent 
Violinists. Quarto Edition, 31s. 6d. ; Octave Edition, 16s. 


INDEX GENERUM PHANEROGAMORUM 


usque ad finem Anni 1887 Promulgatorum. Conscripsit TH. 
DURAND. 8vo. ll 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD of LEARN- 


ING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. Adapted tothe French. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6¢.—KEY, 7s. 


HOOKER’S (W. J.) SPECIES FILICUM; 


being a Description of all known Ferns, particularly of such as port 
in the Author’s Herbarium, or are with sufficient accuracy described 
in works to which he has had access; accompanied with numerous 
Figures. 5 vols. 8vo. with 304 Plates, cloth gilt, 3/. 13s. 6d. 


JACKSON’S (B. D.) A GUIDE to the LITE- 


RATURE of BOTANY; being a Classified Selection of Botanical 
Works, including nearly 6,000 Titles not eeu in Pritzel’s ‘The- 
saurus.’ 1 vol, small 4to. 700 pages, bound, ll. 11s. 6d 


VEGETABLE TECHNOLOGY: a Con- 


tribution towards a Bibliography of Economic Botany, with a 
comprehensive Subject-Index. Small 4to. cloth, 18s. 


KETTNER’S BOOK of the TABLE. A 


Manual of Cookery, Practical, Theoretical, Historical. S8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S (G.) CATALOGUE of the 


MARINE ALG& of the WEST INDIAN REGION. 8vo. 2 Plates, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AMERICAN NATURALIST (The). A 


Popular Illustrated Magazine of Natural History. Salem, 1868-84. 
18 vols. 8vo. Plates, Cong og perfect copy, newly bound in half-green 
morocco, marbled edges, 1 


BAIRD, BREWER, and RIDGWAY. The 
WATER BIRDS of NORTH AMERICA. Boston, 1884. 2 vols. 4to. 
with numerous Illustrativns coloured by hand, 12/. 12s. 

BAIRD, CASSIN, and LAWRENCE. The 


BIRDS of NORTH AMERICA. 1860. 
Plates, cloth, 71. 7s. 








on BIRDS, observed during Twenty Years’ Shooting and Collecting 
in the British Isles. With Plates from Drawings taken from Speci- 
mens in the Author’s Collection. 18/. 


| BIBLIOTECA de AUCTORES ESPANOLES 


desde la Formacion del Lengua je Hasta Nuestos Dias. tg re 
Rivadeneyra. 71 vols. royal 8vo. A complete perfect set, 31/. 10s 


BRUCH, SCHIMPER, et GUEMBEL’S 


BRYOLOGIA EUROPHA seu "GENERA MUSCORUM EURO- 
PHORUM, MONOGRAPHICE ILLUSTRATA. —— 1836-64. 
6 vols. and Supplement, 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, 28/. 1 


FORBES’S (W. ALEXANDER, M.A. F.R.S.) 
COLLECTED SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Le 8vo. 510 pages, 
25 Plates, Illustrations and Portrait, 1/. 10s 


GALLANDIUS (A. BIBLIOTHECA 


VETERUM PATRUM ANTIQUORUMQUE SCRIPTORUM ECCLE- 
SIASTICORUM. Venetiis, 1765-81. 14 vols. folio. Fine copy in old 
calf, red edges, 601. 


GARROD’S (ALFRED HENRY, M.A. F.R.S.) 





COLLECTED SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Royal 8vo. 546 pages. 
37 Plates and Portraits, 2/. 2s. 
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WAR. 
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2 vols. 4to. with 100 Coloured 


BOOTH’S (E. T.) ROUGH NOTES. 





GARRUCCI’S (P. BR.) STORIA dell’ ARTE 


CRISTIANA nei PRIMI OTTO SECOLI della CHIESA. Prato; 
1873-85. 6 vols. folio, best-paper edition, handsomely bound in 


half-vellum, gilt top, 247. 
GEOLOGIST (The). 1858-1864. 7 vols. (all 


ublished)—The GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 1864-1885. 22 vols 
ondon. 8vo. Plates. Perfect collated copy, 121. 12s. 


LEGGE’S (Capt. W. V.) A HISTORY of the 


BIRDS of CEYLO A Lp IT 4to. volume, 900 pages of Text, 
with 30 Plates coloured by hand, 


LUCAS’ (H.) HISTOIRE NATURELLE 
des ARTICULES de lALGERIE. (Insectes, Arachnides, Crustacés, 
Myriapodes, Hexapodes, &c.) Paris, 1845-49. 4 vols royal 4to. with 
122 Plates carefully coloured ce hand, very fine copy, well bound in 
half-red morocco, gilt top, 91. 9s. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE.—TRANS- 
ACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS. Vols.I.to XXII. With Index to 
Vols. a VIII. Wellington, 1869-89. 8vo. Plates, perfect collated 
copy, 24l. 


OATES’S (E. W.) HANDBOOK to the BIRDS 


of BRITISH BURMAH, including those found in the adjoining 
State of Karenne. 2 vols. 8vo. li. ls. 


L’'EUVRE COMPLET wl? REMBRANDT. 


Décrit et Catalogué par M. E. DUT 


Et reproduit en héliogravure par M. athe Collection de plus de 
360 piéces, la seule compléte et la seule contenant les piéces uniques 
appartenant 4M. Dutuit. L’ouvrage forme quatre fortes volumes dont 
trois grand in-4 jésus, et un album grand colombier.—Texte et planches 
sur Hollande, 15/.—Texte sur Hollande avec deux séries de planches sur 
Japon et sur Hollande, 241. 


ROWLEY’S (D. G.) ORNITHOLOGICAL 


MISCELLANY. London, 1875-78. 14 parts. 4to. with Coloured 
Plates, 10/. 10s. 


TWEEDDALE.—The ORNITHOLOGICAL 


WORKS of ARTHUR, NINTH MARQUIS of TWEEDDALE 

Fellow of the Royal Society, President of the Zoological Soeiety of 

London, Fellow of the Linnean Society, and Member of the British 

Ornithologists’ Union. Edited and Revised by R. G. WARDLAW 

RAM together with a Biographical Sketch of the Author by 

As ae ARD RUSSELL. 1 vol. royal 4to. 724 pages, with Portrait, 
S. 


Ninety-five 


Maps, coloured by hand. New Edition. Half-russia, 31. 3s. 


|The GEOLOGY of BARB By J. B. 
The VIOLIN and its MUSIC. By George | ™ . ADOS. By J. 


HARRISON, M.A. F.GS., late Island Professor of Chemistry in 
Barbados, and A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A. F. , of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Great Britain. Being an Explanation of the Geelo- 
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ROYAL SOCIET Y.—PHILOSOPHICAL 
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SOCIETY of LONDON. Vols. I-XXXIII., half-moroccco, and 
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BULLETIN de la SOCIETE ROYALE de 


BOTANIQUE de BELGIQUE. Lats: ee 87. Complete Set 
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8 vols. 8vo. all published, Plates, newly bound in half-morocco, 


gilt top, 91. 9s. 
COLUMNA (FABIUS) MINUS COGNI- 


TARUM STIRPIUM. Rome, 1616. 3 Parts in 1, 4to. figures, veau 
fauve, gilt edges, fine copy, 3I. 3s. 


PIGEONS.—A TREATISE on DOMESTIC 
PIGEONS. Comprehending all the different Species known in 
England, describing the Perfections and Imperfections of each, 
agreeable to the Improvement they are arrived at, &c. London, 
1765. 8vo. with Plates, half-morocco, 18s. 


MUSSET (A. de).—CZUVRES, COMPLETES. 


Avec 28 Gravures ) d’apres les Dessins de Bida. Paris, 1883. 11 vols. 
half-morocco, 5i. 5s. 


VOLTAIRE.— GUVRES, COMPLETES.. 


Nouvelle Edition, avec Notices, Préfaces, Variantes, et Table. 
8, 1883-85. 52 volumes, half-calf, marbled edges, 122. 12s. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—— 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the 


COURT of CHARLES II.—LE COMTE DE COMINGES. 
From his Unpublished Correspondence. By J.J. JUS- 
SERAND, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author of ‘ English 
Wayfaring Life in the 14th Century,’ ‘The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,’ &c. With 10 Illus- 
trations, 5 being Photogravures. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 
12s. 


**M. Jusserand has chosen a topic peculiarly fitted to his 
genius; and treated it with all the advantage to be derived, 
on the one hand, from his wide knowledge of English lite- 
rature and English social life, and, on the other, from his 
diplomatic experience and his freedom of access to the 
archives of the French Foreign Office...... It is needless to 
say that M. Jusserand makes admirable use of the materials 
thus furnished to his hand...... We get a new and vivid 
picture of life at the Court of Charles II....... There is not a 
dull page in the book.”— Times, 





The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENG- 
LISH GAMEKEEPER, JOHN WILKINS, of STAN- 
STEAD, ESSEX. Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNG and 
STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. Illustrated by Arthur H. 
Byng and Sidney Starr. Second and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“‘ A very readable and pleasant book.” — Times. 

“His book deals with all manner of topics incidental to 
his calling, from tales of dishonest keepers toa story of how he 
was nearly done to death by a gang of poachers at Ryecroft, 
and makes excellent reading for lovers of the country-side.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


The ADVENTURES of a BLOCKADE 
RUNNER; or, Trade in Time of War. By WILLIAM 
WATSON. Illustrated by Arthur H. Byng, R.N. (The 
New Volume of *‘ The Adventure Series.”) Large crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

*‘Our author recounts his adventures with a plainness and 

a particularity which, besides having a very graphic effect, 

carry conviction with them. His book is, indeed, a contri- 

bution to the history of the war, as well as one in which the 
general reader will find much to attract and entertain him.” 
Globe. 


TOIL and TRAVEL: being a True 


Story of Roving and Ranging when on a Voyage round 
the World. By JOHN MACGREGOR (“ Ralph”), 
Author of ‘The Girdle of the World,’ &c. 6 Full-Page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


“‘ The book is full of good things and cannot fail to amuse.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The TWO SPHERES of TRUTH. 


With Relation to Present-Day Theories. By T. E. 8. T. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FURZE BLOSSOMS: Stories and 
Poems for all Seasons. By ROSA MACKENZIE KET- 
TLE, Author of ‘Smugglers and Foresters,’ &e. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 
A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS. By 
FRANK POPE HUMPHREY. 


The HERB of LOVE, By T'eopyws 


Apootwne. 
24mo. paper covers, ls. 67. each; cloth, 2s. each. 





CONWAY AND COOLIDGE’S CLIMBERS’ 
GUIDES.—New Volumes. 
32mo. limp cloth, gilt lettered, with pocket, flap, and pencil, 
price 10s. each. 
The LEPONTINE ALPS (SIMPLON 


and GOTHARD). By W. A. B. COOLIDGE and W. M. 
CONWAY. 


The CENTAL ALPS of the DAU- 
PHINY. By W. A. B. COOLIDGE, H. DUHAMEL, 
and F. PERRIN. 


The CHAIN of MONT BLANC. By 


LOUIS KURZ. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, price 1s. 4d., contains an Article by Mr. G. E. 
WOODBERRY, entitled ‘SHELLEY'S WORK,’ illus- 
trated by a Portrait of the Poet; also a Paper entitled 
‘The APOTHEOSIS of GOLF,’ written by Mr. W. E. 
NORRIS, and illustrated by H. D. Nichols and W. H. 
Drake. 


London : 
T. FisHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


GARDEN DESIGN and ARCHITECTS’ GARDENS 


Being a Reply (illustrated) to Recent Books on ‘ Formal Gardening.’ 


By W. ROBINSON, F.LS. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 44d. 


Subscription, 10s, 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 
GENERAL READERS. 


The Sixth Series of NorTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, om. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 
English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Hpiscopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox ’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light'’"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures of Memory’—‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘ William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama— Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’— Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s. ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off witha 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 
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AND QUERIES. 


FOR LITERARY MEN AND 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob~ 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet— Bedford — Maida 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—p; 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arm 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the 8ee of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Difference 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms ef Vas ¢ 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillray 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 








Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepu! 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “Indu! 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churche 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screen 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church ia the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Admini 
tration. 

Classical Subjects. 
‘ Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor 0 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgic 
fii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration 0 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epi9 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Baguit 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thamé 
Embankments—Statue in B Quadrangle—Midd 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushto 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zeedone—Berkeley-square Mystery 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croe 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—13™ 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to & 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Fems 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses ® 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaum 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bon 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curie! 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E. 0. — Napol 
Legacy to Cantillon. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOK BY DR. LEAF. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A COMPANION to the ILIAD for ENGLISH READERS. By 


WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


TIMES.—* Forms an important contribution to Homeric literature, and one which will be highly vaiued by advanced 
students of the Homeric Poems.’ 











NEW BOOKS. 







Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 10s. net 


KANT’S KRITIK of JUDGMENT. Translated, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College and pierre King’s Lecturer in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nicholl, LL.D. M.A., Emeritus 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 








NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 
NEVERMORE. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of ‘Robbery under 


Arms.” 
OBSERVER.—“‘ Nevermore’ is an exciting story of Ballarat in the fifties. 
which for force of delineation has no equal in Rolf Boldrewood’s previous novels.” 







Its hero, Lance Trevanion, is a character 







Snob THE FIRST VOLUME OF “NATURE'S STORY BOOKS.” 
Maiden Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 






SUNSHINE. By Amy Johnson, L.L.A., formerly Head Mistress 


of the Royal Academy, Inverness. 





*,* The first of a series of books intended to present some leading scientific principles in such a form as to arouse the 
interest of children. As far as possible Miss Johnson has drawn her illustrations from common things, and has devised her 
experiments to suit the simplest apparatus. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. SYDNEY BUXTON. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 




















dom ¢ 
oa SIDE LIGHTS upon BIBLE HISTORY. By Mrs. Sydney 
c, BUXTON. With Illustrations. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 

a Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
eu The POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and Edited by Matthew Arnold. 
tack oi 

TALES from SHAKSPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev, ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 
| Wig MACMILLAN & CO. London. 
wr Bepul 
Scottish 
“ Indul THE 
iting in 
urche 
“7 LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 
h in the 
Admin SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BOOK-WORK. 
Extract from the Printers’ Register, December 7, 1891. 

astor 0 
ror “The result of the contest between four American composing machines, the Linotype, the Rogers’, 
ey the MacMillan, and the St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
ual Association, Chicago, has been announced. ‘The Linotype showed the best results, composing on the 





first day of eight hours 47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the second day. 
sisted partly of sporting, 


The matter chosen con- 
market reports, and cable news, which had to be read and corrected.” 






The above shows that 49,000 American ems, equal to 98,000 English ens, were 
set in eight hours—giving 


AN AVERAGE OF 12,250 ENS AN HOUR, CORRECTED MATTER. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be made on the Linotype Machine 


in about a quarter of the time occupied by hand.setting, 
conducted by the well-known publisher Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of matter from the daily press 
a large variety of errors were purposely introduced both in Linotypes and ordinary type. The 
Linotype matte: was corrected in twenty-seven minutes, while the type matter occupied an hour 
and a half, 





| Villa 














To demonstrate this experiments were 







The ECONOMIC PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 


0, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., having acquired the monopoly of Linotype Machines in 
London (excepting Newspaper Offices), are in a position to quote decidedly advantageous Prices to 
Authors for the Composition of Books by Linotype, and also undertake the Printing, being well 
equipped with Printing Machinery by the best makers. 

















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, for Av@eusrT. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
Contents. 
ARMIES of the WORLD: the Italian Army. Illustrated. G. Gorian, 


General Staff Colonel. 
LITERARY PARIS. First Paper. 
CORFU and the IONIAN SEA. 

Woolson. 
JAMES RUSSELL 

Webster. 
JANE FIELD: a Novel. Illustrated. Mary E. Wilkins. 

With Stories, Poems, Descriptive Papers, and the usaal Editorial 
Departments, which include Sketches by J. M. Barrie and Thomas 
Nelson Page 

London James R Osgood, Melivaine & Co. 45, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
BrtsF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


Theodore Child. 
Constance Fenimore 


With Portraits. 
Illustrated. 


LOWELL'S “OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS”; 





By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Just published, price 6d. 


RELAND’S WOES from a FOREIGNER’S 
POINT of VIEW. An Independent Opinion on Home Rule and on 
the Causes of Irish Misfortunes. 
“Excellent earnest, and truthful production....The pamphlet will 
repay careful perusal twice over.”— Belfast Evening Telegraph 
Willjams & Norgate, lt. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 
2v, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


(SHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 





Just ready, 
SWIFT’S POLITE CONVERSATION, 


WAGSTAFF, Esq.} 


[By Simon 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE. 
SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo. paper boards. Withengraved Fortrait of 
Swift. Limited Edition, 450 Copies on hand-made paper, price 6s. 
net ; and 50 Copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 12s. net. 


Only a few Copies left. 
JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. 


FIELDING, Esq 


By HENRY 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. Crown 8vo paper boards. With engraved Portrait of 
Fielding Limited Edition, 475 Copies on hand-made paper, price 
7s. 6d. net; and 25 Copies (all subscribed for) on Japanese vellum 
paper, price lds. net. 
“A very beautiful edition....worthily edited.”—Times. 
“In handsome type and convenient size.”—Athen@um 
‘*A book that is as pleasant to the hand as eonanerur to the eye.” 
Saturday Review. 
“Mr. Austin Dobson’s critical and biographical pre face is, of course, 
a perfect piece of work.” —Review of Reviews 
‘Got up in a style of extreme elegance as ‘regards paper, printing, and 
type.”—.\otes and Queries. 


The next volume in this Series will be— 

THOMAS NASH’S LIFE of JACK WILTON. 
With an Essay on the Life and Writings of Nash, by EDMUND 
GOSSE. Crown 8yo. paper boards. With an engraved Portrait of 
the Earl of Surrey. Limited Edition, 450 Copies on hand-made, and 
50 Copies on Japanese vellum paper. (In the press, 

Other volumes in preparation. 
London: Chiswick Press, Took’s-court, E.C. 





NOW READY, 


FT HEORY of NUMBERS. Part I. By G. B. 

MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. Cambridge, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University College, North Wales. 
8vo. Les. 


A TREATISE on PHYSICAL OPTICS. By A. B. 
BASSET, M.A. F.R.S.  8vo. 16s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. 
numerous Examples. Vol. 1. 19s. 6d.; Vol. IL. 12s. 6d. 
An ELEMENTARY -TREATISE on HYDRO- 

DYNAMICS and SOUND. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Basset is to be congratulated on having produced a work that 
ought to achieve success.” —<Academy. 

Cambridge : Deighton Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 
(PERCENTENARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

The BOOK of TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
1591-1891. With 70 Illustrations. 4to. half-vellum, post free, 22s. 
The ARMS of TRINITY COLLEGE, in Heraldic 

Colours, with Historic Notes. Post free, fourteen stamps. 


The T.C.D. PICTORIAL. With 50 Photographs. 


4to. paper cover, post free, 2s. 10d. 


With 





The TERCENTENARY ODE. By G. F. SAVAGE- 
ARMSTRONG. With Musie by Sir ROBERT STEWART. Post 
ree, 3s. 

PRIZE POEM on the TERCENTENARY, By 
ROBERT ASHE, Post free, thirteen stamps 

“BOTANY BAY”: a Play in One Act, illustrative 
of College Life. By R. H. WOODS and C. W. WILSON. Post 


free, seven stamps 


CATALOGUE of SURPLUS and SCARCE BOOKS 
on IRELAND and GENERAL LITERATURE sent post free on 
application 

Hodges, Figgis & Co. Limited, Grafton-street, Dublin. 







A LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
4 PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALI v’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALI S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
4 S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


tur 
DIiXNNSFORD'S MAGNE 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUL 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperie or for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


SI A. 


, 
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BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Bath and Cheltenham. ls. | Ireland. 5s. 

Belfast and Giant’s Causeway. 1s. 6d. | Isle of Man. 23s. 6d. 
ci pga aa ‘Isle of Wight. 1s. 6d. 

Brighton and Vicinity. 1s. | Kent (Dover, Deal, Ramsgate, Margate). | 

Buxton. ls. 8s. 6d. 


Channel Islands. 
1s.) 





2s. 6d. (Paper cover, | ney Lakes. ls. 6d. (Paper cover, | 
Cornwall (and Scilly Isles). 2s. 6d. | 
Derbyshire (Buxton, Matlock). 2s. 6d. | peneepent and Birkenhead (with En- | 
Devonshire (Torquay, Plymouth, Exeter). | tana iis Se | 
Dorsetshire (Swanage, Weymouth, &c). | Manchester and Salford. 1s. 
2s, 6d. | Moffat Spa. 1s. | 
1s. 6d. (Paper | Scarborough and Whitby. 1s. 
| Scotland. 8s. 6d. 

| Scotland (Shilling Edition). 1s. 
Surrey. 2s. 6d. 


Leamington and Environs. 1s. 


Dublin and Wicklow. 


cover, ls.) 


Edinburgh. ls. 

England and Wales. 10s. 6d. 

no ie: Sin: ae, Ph 

Galway (Clare and West of Ireland). | Trossachs.and Loch Lomond. 1s. 
~~ Wales (Complete in One Volume). 5s. | 

Glasgow and the Clyde. ls. 20. Mest. Sa éd. | 





Gloucestershire. 2s. 6d. Do. South. 2s. 6d. 
Hampshire (Bournemouth, Portsmouth, | Do. (Shilling Edition). 1s. 


Winchester, &c.). 2s. 6d. i 
Santen | Warwickshire (Kenilworth 

Harrogate and Vicinity. 1s. herr ( ? 
| 


Hereford and Monmouth. 2s. 6d. ' Yorkshire. 5s. | 


NEW NOVELS. 
The PHILOSOPHER'S WINDOW, and other Stories. 


LINDSAY. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


BORN in EXILE. By Georce Gissine. 


price 31s. 6d. 


UNDER TWO SKIES: a Collection of Stories. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CATMUR’S CAVES; 


DOWLING. Crown $vo. cloth, pre 5s. 


The STORY of a STRUGGLE: a Romance of the Grampians. 


By ELIZABETH GILKISON. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


UNDER OTHER CONDITIONS: 


FARRAR’S 
SCHOOL TALES. 


Stratford). | 





By Lady 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 
By E. W. Hornune. 


or, the Quality of Mercy. By Ricnarp 


a Tale. 


By the Rey. W. S. 








| 


Illustrated Edition. With 78 Woodcut Vignettes by Gordon Browne. In crown 8ve. cloth extra, gilt, price 6s. 


ERIC; or, Little by Lite: a Tale of Rosslyn School. New 6. P 


Twelfth Edition. In | 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. 


fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, price 5s. | ~_ 
| 
| 6 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. Sixteenth Edition. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 6d. 





. Price 2l. 10s. 


. Price 3]. 3s. 


Where Shall We Go? 


A Guide to the Watering Places and Healt 


Resorts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, 


TWELFTH EDITION. 


Price 3s. 6d.; or in paper cover, 2s. 6d, 


Black's 
Handy Atlas of 
England and Wales. 


|A Series of County Maps and Plans, with 
Descriptive Index, and Statistical Notes, 


Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S8, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; half bound, 10s, 6¢, 


Black’s 
Large Tourist Map 
of Scotland. 


Scale—Four Miles to the Inch. 
Divided into Twelve Districts. 
Each District price 6d. net; or mounted on cloth, 
in cloth case, 1s. each. 


THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 
COMPLETE SETS. 


. Price 1. 1s. Sixpenny Edition, 


in 4 vols. 8vo. half French morocco, 


. Price 1/. 17s. Pocket Edition, 


Illustrated with 125 Wood: Engravings, in 25 vols. 
a cloth. The same in limp Cape morocco, price 


3. Price 27. 8s. Twelve-Volume 


Edition, printed from the Plates of the Centenary 
Edition. Illustrated with Steel Frontispieces and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Two- Shilling 


Edition, reprinted from the Plates of the Centenary 
Edition. Illustrated with Frontispieces and Vig- 
nettes. 25 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


Half-Crown Edi 


tion, printed from the Plates of the Centenary 
Edition. Illustrated with Steel Fronti§pieces and 
Vignettes. 25 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. The 
same may be had in half ruby Persian calf, or in half 
blue morocco. 


rice4/.4s. Centenary Edition, 
with Additional Notes, Illustrated with 158 Steel 
Plates, in 25 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. The same may 
be had in half-calf, 


. Price 61. Roxburghe Edition, 


Illustrated with 1,600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel Plates, 
in 48 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, paper label; or in half 
French morocco, 8/. 8s. 


London: A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, W. 


Edinburgh: 22, Hanover-street. 








ications should be add 





Editoria! C 


dto “The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 


Printed by Jomn C. Francis, Athenw#um Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jon» C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for ScortaND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 23, 1892. 





